WAR & PEACE 


New York Edition 


U.S. facing a choice: 
- Go-it-alone to war, or 


S By Tabitha Petran 
A senican prestige in international 
relations last week had fallen to 
its lowest point within memory. The 
basic reason was, as CBS's Howard K. 
Smith suggested (8/30), Washington’s 
rejection of “every proposal for settle- 
ment,” its failure to explore “freshly 
opened channels to peace.” This rigidity 
had set in at a time, Lord Beaverbrook’s 
London Daily Express told its 4,000,000 
readers, when “the desire for a return 
of settled conditions has become a 
_ passion in every land.” 

The foundering of Washington’s 
effort to maintain policies and objec- 
tives totally at variance with today’s 
political-military realities could no 
longer be wholly concealed even in the 
U.S. It produced what Bill Costello 
(CBS, 8/30) called “a mood of Self- 
examination and breast-beating.”’ Even 
some cold war apostles were alarmed. 
UNREALITY THE KEY: Leaders of 
Americans for Democratic Action—Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. and James E. Doyle—warned that 
U.S. foreign policy is in “a state of 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“NICE TIMING, FOSTER” 


grave crisis.’ Schlesinger, a former 
Adlai Stevenson brain-truster, attribut- 
ed its “hopeless confusion” to the 

... persistence somewhere on the 

fringes of consciousness [of the] 

China Lobby’s dream that... [we 

can] clean out the Peking gang in 

the next year or two. 

He cautiously suggested China be 
seated in the UN to show “that we are 
not out to start a Third World War in 
China” (N.Y. Post, 8/30). 

Concluding a European tour, Stewart 
Alsop (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 8/28) de- 
clared “the frighteningly shaky condl- 
tion” of the Western coalition was due 
to Europe’s fears ‘of an American for- 
eign policy so rigid and inflexible, so 
hag-ridden by dogma, as to render war 
inevitable.” He warned that if U.S. 
policy is not changed, its “whole struc- 
ture ... will come crashing about our 
ears.” 

ET’S GO HOME: These mounting 
criticisms, however, were directed 
mainly at Republican “methods,” and 
were based on the same cold war 
premises which produced the present 
debacle. 


Only rarely was a note of near-sanity 
sounded. Convinced that “the growing 
anti-Americanism” in W. Europe is a 
“greater peril than Soviet Russia,” Wil- 
liam Philip Simms, former Scripps 
Howard foreign editor, demanded a 
“new policy.” He suggested (San Fran- 
cisco News, 8/10) that the U.S. assume 
a “third force” role, withdraw its 
troops, “missions, commissions, authori- 


sit down to talk peace 


ties and whatnot” from Europe, and 
concluded: “For a long time _ now, 
Europe has been saying to us: ‘Go 
home!’ Well, let’s go!” 


STIFF IN THE JOINTS: The Eisen- 
hower Administration, however, heeded 
neither entreaties nor criticism. The 
White House’s approach to the great 
issue of peace or war reminded Marquis 
Childs (N.Y. Post, 8/28) of “at times a 
confession of something approaching 
paralysis.” Yet in what has been called 
the “intermission period’’—following 
the Korean truce and before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff conclude their “new 
look” at U.S. strategic policy—-Wash- 
ington’s policy had hardened into these 
lines: 

e@ Greater 
said (8/31): 

The new men in Washington, far 

from taking a new look at our situa- 

tion, seem more and more rigidly 

committed to policies ... originated 

. under different circumstances 

than those that now exist. 

® Bigger Threats. Policy declarations 
and the stand on Korea added up to 
a threat of global war against the so- 
cialist world if any people outside that 
sphere try to effect social change. 
(This, by Washington's definition, is 
“Soviet agegression.”) 

@ Intensified “psychological war.” 
Unable at the present time to back up 


(Continued on Page 6) 


rigidity. Stewart Alsop 
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V-J DAY, 1945, WAS SEPT. 2 
And this was Nagasaki in September, 1945, a little over a month after the second 
American A-Bomb hit Japan. To understand the full significance—and futility— 
of such adventures, see the article below. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND WORLD PEACE—II 





The strategy of A-war — and the facts 


By Dr. Philip Morrison 
Noted physicist of Ithaca, N. Y. 

I have walked the ruined streets of Hiroshima. I have seen the leaky railroad 
shed where the thousands of the radiation sick were lying on the wet concrete 
jor a month, waiting to die. I know what bombs and bombing mean in human 
terms, Nevertheless, I know that one must view even this most irrational and ter- 
rible of human activities, atomic war, with the calm eye of reason, if it is to be 
prevented from bringing to wretchedness the world’s great cities. Let us then 
discuss the cold numbers and pitiless arguments of the strategist; they will be, in 


the end, a way to peace, 


At LEAST the two greatest powers 

possess stocks of A-bombs, and have 
tested early versions of the H-bomb. 
The A-bomb can wreck and maim a 
city district; the H-bomb a wholé coun- 
try. How can they be used? What is 
the meaning of their existence in the 
world of political power? 


TARGETS: The bombs must be near 
a point of concentration of human 
wealth, and of men and women, if 
their force is to be effective. They will 
always be expensive and relatively few, 
though their number grows every day. 
This means they cannot be used lightly, 
or against uncertain or inexpensive 
targets. The largest explosions will seek 
the largest and costliest targets. These 
targets are cities, the centers of pro- 
duction and population. The whole idea 
of the use of the A-bomb, and more 
surely of the H-bomb, is the idea of 
Hiroshima. 

If this is true, then the number of 
useful A-bombs tends to be limited by 
the number of targets. It is of no use, 
as Gordon Dean, recent head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission said, to 
have enough bombs to blow up the 
enemy twice over. Once is enough. Of 
course, most will not find their targets, 
and other uses will always be seen. 
But by and large the first 1,000 bombs 
of a stockpile are more important than 
the 20th thousand (paraphrasing J. R. 
Oppenheimer, Foreign Affairs, June 
1953). 


DELIVERY: Given the stockpile, what 
becomes crucial is its delivery. The 


Minneapolis Tribune 
Recognize your own reflection? 


A-bomb is the weapon designed for the 
long-range bomber. America has put 
more money since 1950 into the Stra- 
tegic Air Command (SAC) than into 
the Korean war. We have built a net- 
work of air bases around the world, 
from icy Thule beyond the Arctic Circle 
in Greenland, to the rocky plains of 
Morocco and the deserts of Tripoli and 
Arabia. 

We have SAC bases in Britain, Ger- 
many, Japan, Okinawa, the Azores, 


Alaska and the Aleutians. They ring 
the world. They have more than once 
meant serious diplomatic and political 
commitments. They cost many billions, 
spent in haste and fear; and, as the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
found in 1952, often in great waste born 
of these attitudes. 


We now have four types of bombers 
for the delivery job: the obsolescent 
piston B-50; the semi-jet giant B-36; 
the B-47, a fast jet bomber of medium 
range, suitable for use from our ring 
of overseas bases; and the up-coming 
big jet, the B-52—fast but not of the 
longest range. 


THE COMPARISON: The _ U.S.S.R., 
which spends relatively much less on 
strategic aircraft than do we (and 
always has) is now equipped with a 
fleet of piston bombers, like our B-50’s, 
It is reported (American Aviation, 
8/53) also to be building a large fleet 
of medium-range fast jets like our 
B-52. We seem to spend about haif our 
plane money for long-range bombers; 
Russia spends less than 1/10th its air 
funds for that type of air war. 

What will the bombers do? They pro- 
pose to fly without warning across sea 
or ice or land, so that one country can 
strike a fearful blow against another 
from high in the air, without marching 
armies, On some dark and stormy night. 
It can be done. But it is not easy. The 
fighter-interceptor planes, and espe- 
cially the guided missile, without pilots, 
can be depended on more and more to 
destroy the bomber in the air. Witness 
even Korea, where our B-29’s no longer 
flew by day against the MIG-15. Some 
will get through any scheme of defense, 
but a big well-prepared country can 
be expected to defend itself well against 
the bomb and the bomber> 


STRATEGY OF NEUTRALITY: Big- 
area countries, like the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., are greatly helped by space. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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The first-hand FACTS 
about New China! 


$1 enclosed for my copy of WHAT WE SAW IN CHINA. 


C1 «~Please send along my free extra copy, too. 


NAME (please print) .............04. 


ADDRESS 
CITY, ZONE, STATE 


(Very low bulk prices on request) 


DOES YOUR SUB NEED RENEWING? 
If your address-label on page one is dated 8/53 or earlier, your 
renewal is due now. Enclose $3 for 52 weeks. (9 
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Flying carvet-bagger 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Dulles went to Korea 
Before the war broke out, 
Now he’s visited Iran too— 
Another coincidence, no doubt. 
Lawrence Gellert 


The PW atrocities 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

When we read the accounts of 
“atrocities” and treatment of pris- 
oners of war, we should remember 
several things: 

(1) The Chinese and Koreans 
felt they fought to defend their 
homes. 

(2) Our planes and guns had al- 
most destroyed the country. 

(3) Anti-white feeling has grown 
in Asia for many years and with 
good reason. 


(4) In large part because of 
western colonialism, the Chinese 
and Koreans have much less in 


food and medical supplies than ex- 
pected by Americans, who have 
grown up in what to the rest of 
the world is a “hothouse” environ- 
ment. 

(5) Our air attacks subjected the 
Chinese and Korean  prisoner-of- 
war areas to difficulties not shared 
by U.S. prisoner-of-war areas. 

We must be appreciative that 
they apparently did the best they 
could under the circumstances. For 
the unavoidable suffering, we must 
blame those who sent American 


soldiers into a struggle in which 
they should not have been. 
Dell H. Hymes 


Mrs. Bauer's buck 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I am just sick about it, but 
haven't been able t@ raise my 
promised dollar this month. I'm 
73—my pension check was cut &4 
and rent raised $5. I baby-sit,. but 
everybody is away on vacation. 

Hope to get some work and that 
way squeeze in “my bugk.” Only 
hope I can keep up my Two papers 
~—GUARDIAN and People’s World. 

Mrs. Louls Bauer 


Our wasted land 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

We are constantly warned by 
these wolverines in human form of 
invasion from outside while they 
themselves lay waste to our land 
by the frequent and _ constant 
atomic blasts which also play havoc 
with the weather and spread radio- 
activity in all directions. 

I hope the people stir themselves 
to some positive action against 
thes crimesters before they turn 
the world into a blazing inferno. 

Anna & Anne Medic 


They’re still for peace 
PALO ALTO, CALIF 
The Palo Alto Peace Ciub has 
tentatively been listed as subversive 
by the Attorney General, along 
with 61 other organizations. Most 
of the others are unknown to us 
and we are writing this in hopes 
that some of their members may 
read it and will write to us. We 
would like to know how many of 
those listed are protesting the ‘‘de- 
signation” as we are doing. We feel 
that all who are so doing should 
be in touch with one ancther so 
that if the need arises for court 
action we might pool resources. 
We also ack an GUARDIAN 


resuéré whé know of cur work and” 


17 Murray Street, New York 4). Bas 











How crazy can 
you get dept. 


KANSAS CHiDY—(UP)—Former 
President Truman believes Amer- 
ica is headed for World War Ill 
unless it assumes its responsi- 
bilities and meets the threat of 
the Russians “with foree.” Tru- 
man expressed his views yester- 
day before a convention of 1,500 
disabled American veterans. .. . 

—San Diego (Calif.) 
Evening Tribune, Aug. 25. 

One-year free sub to winner 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: N. 
T. Cormier, San Diego. 











believe in it to write letters of 
protest to Atty. Gen. Brownell, Jus- 
tice Dept., Washington, D.C. 


M. D. Field 
Act, Corres. Seey. 
P.O. Box 205 


Anglo-U. S. Exchange 


CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


I should like very much to cor- 
respond and exchange progressive 
newspapers and pamphlets of my 


* country with one of your readers. 


Les Partington 
9 James St., Birkenhead 


Maj. Lafond’s vote 
L’ANNONCIATION, QUEBEC 

GUARDIAN readers who vaca- 
tioned with us will be interested in 
learning that Maj. Lafond gathered 
166 votes in his first try for Parlia- 
ment in the last general elections. 

He ran in a rural area that had 
never been contested before by a 
progressive. He was also hindered, 
as were all peace candidates, by a 
semi - police - state administration. 
Despite these restraining factors he 
got a vote that is even considered 
by the opposition as an outstand- 
ing one. 

Friends of the GUARDIAN 
Everybody listening? 
WHEATLAND, CALIF. 

I received in my mail the little 
folded bank you sent me a couple 
of weeks ago for the Buck-of-the- 
Month. I happened to attend two 
parties since then. I passed the 
little bank around and collected 
pennies, nickels and dimes, It 
amounts to $5, which I am en- 
closing. Lillian Rancome 


-A new tongue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

If nothing else, your direct quo- 
tation from the President's Seattle 
speech proves that during his short 
sojourn at Columbia, Ike learned 
to speak fluent Gibberish, a lan- 
guage almost as difficult to mas- 
ter as his other principal medium 


of expression—Hogwash. V.L. 
Soaking the poor 
MARTINS FERRY, O. 
Here is the lowdown on the tax 


reductions .we were promised by 
the Republicans during their cam- 
paign less than a year ago. The 
Wheeling News-Register (Aug. 23) 
says: “Congress To Tap Last In- 
come Source. Administration To 
Propose Natl. Sales Tax Measure.” 

An official of one of Boston’s 
biggest banks remarked not long 
ago that any more taxes would 


have to be levied on the low-!Jn- 
come groups, because those in the 
high-income groups just simply 


couldn't pay any more taxes—the 
pore sowles. 

What William T. Evjue called the 
“weapon of fear” will be used to 
prevent anyone from _ protesting 
against such a tax measure: the 
fear of being dubbed communists, 


_heled before. the .Un-American Ac-. . 
tivities Committee for a “hearing” 


at which only committee members 
will be heard. 

I just read in House Document 
No. 401, entitled “Fascism in Ac- 
tion,” that deportation was Mus- 
solini’s favorite method for get- 
ting rid of people who, he said, 
were subversive. George F. Curry 


They want to know 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Thank you for getting the sup- 
ply of What We Saw in China to 
me at Portland. They went fasv 
at the first meeting where they 
were available. Please send me im- 
mediately 50 more copies. 

Maud Russell 

Miss Russell, publisher of tne 
Far East Reporter, 103 W. 93d St., 
N.Y.C., is on a nationwide tour 
and ts finding many eager hands 
for the GUARDIAN'’s exclusive re- 
port on China by 15 Armericans 
who went there to see for them- 
selves. Have you ordered your copy 
plus one to pass on to someone 


else? Minimum order, $1 for two 
copies: Bulk minimum, 20 for $5. 
Address China bock, 17 Murray 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Monarchy and democracy 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Hopeful as always I looked into 
my flat purse, with the expectation 
that its disabilities of old age, 
poverty and pernicious anemia of 
money had somehow or other evap- 
orated. Vain hope; however, by 
scraping the bottom I unearthed 
the enclosed two dollars. 

Damn such a Civilization that 
deliberately campaigns to prostitute 
intellect! I do not admire mon- 
archy but truth compels me to 
state that monarchic England acro%s 
the pond has more democracy than 
we. Look what we did to the two 
geniuses—Orson Welles and Charles 
Chaplin. ww. F & 
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Dyad, London 
BACK TO SCHOOL 
“By the time were 60, there'll 
be no more doubling up in 
classes.” 


Books to give away 
SULLIVAN, MO. 

Had a big doctor's bill to pay, so 
I'am broke with a library of about 
1,400 books to give away to those 
in the fight against war and fas- 


cism. I have Thomas Paine's “The 
Crisis,” 2d edition, 1809 (No. 10 of 
500 copies printed); “Hi-tory of 
Warfare Between Science and 
Theology,” by Andrew D. White 
(2 vols., 1899); “History of the 
Conflict Between Religion and 


Science,” by John W. Draper (1896). 
Will mail out to anyone sending 
me postage. L. K. England 


The camel unswallowed 
LIVONIA, MICH. 

Grim would be our future were 
it not for the example of the 
courageous Ones who place integ- 
rity before all else regardless of 
the cost to personal comfort. Amer- 
ican history is replete with stories 
of those who dared to fight back 
and if the thought-controllers hope 
to make us into a nation of docile 
conformers they have a bigger job 
on their hands than they can pos- 
sibly imagine. 

For 1,800 years the New Testa- 


ment has been written; yet where 
is the legislator who has wisdom 
and practical talent enough to 


avail himself of the light which 
it sheds on the science of legis- 
lation? Is a democracy such as we 
know it the last improvement pos- 
sible in government? Is it not pos- 
sible to take a step further towards 
recognizing the rights of Man? 

I dare say that millions of loyal 
Americans agree with Henry Thor- 
eau and with the Great Teacher 
who was accused of perverting the 
nation, stirring up the people, and 
trying to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and it is quite likely that 
they -will <lemand justice as they 
learn that it does not pay to 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S. & 
possessions, Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, Philippine Islands, $3 a year, 
All other countries $4 a year. 
First class and air mail rates on 
request. Single copies 10c. Re- 
entered as second class matter 
Feb. 20, 1953, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to arque 
freely according to conscience, above all liberties..” , 
JOHN MILTON 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Labor Day 1953 


ABOR DAY, 1953, may not be a day to celebrate gains for the 

worker, farmer and consumer; but it is as good a day as 

any to take the full measure of Public Enemy No. 1—and to be- 
gin to figure out the best way to lick him 





Public Enemy No. 1 is the same old monopoly-capital villain, 
but he goes under many aliases: McCarthyism, Jennerism, anti- 
communism, anti-New Dealism, reaction, racism, profiteering, 
union-buster, 5 per center, 100 per center, Klan, Legion, et al. 


If all the people could be made to recognize the enemy 
under all his ‘aliases at once he would be an easy pushover— 
but he goes under many aliases. McCarthyism, Jennerism, anti= 
bring this about, and most of us would like to see some results 
a little sooner. 


HE NEW DEAL was the last great majority expression in the 

United States for a positive program of licking Public ing 
No. 1, and we believe that the aspirations which built the Ne 
Deal are by no means dead. They remain to be fulfilled. 

The Fair Deal—as the progressives of ‘48 correctly foresaw 
—turned out to be a betrayal of the New Deal. It did as much 
as it could to dismantle the New Deal, then turned the job over 
to the real professionals in ‘52. 

The Jenner Committee today, with its wholesale smearing 
of the men and women of the Roosevelt administration, is 
carrying on the job started by the Truman administration with 
the frame-up of Alger Hiss. 

Atty.-Gen. Brownell—in a series of moves which make him 
appear an automaton run by push-button—is planning to crush 
labor under the Butler bill (which is Taft-Hartley with real 
vengeance) and has already moved to intimidate if not to dis- 
bar any lawyer offering to defend a victim of oppression. He 
has listed every labor or civil rights defense committee of any 
consequence as subversive. Handcuffs are all around the scene. 


E BELIEVE that the best defense in this situation is @ 

positive attack—a fight for the restoration of the Wagner 
Act, a fight for FEPC, for amnesty for all political victims, for 
flood control and valley development, for farm support—in sum 
for a return to a fully-developing New Deal program. 

Only by a positive fight for a program which fits the stated 
needs of worker, farmer, consumer, can the American people be 
rallied to a counter-attack against the destroyers of the New Deal. 

We propose to do our level best to mobilize this kind of 
a fight. 

THE EDITORS 





“strain at a gmat and swallow a is ready to cut. This little farm 
camel.” has been our home for 75 years 
If the sadists of freedom are this May. I am in my 80th year. 
allowed to silence the GUARDIAN I think I was the first one to )n- 
and its courageous editor it will troduce the GUARDIAN to this 
tend to prove the thesis of the community. 
able and alert Dr. Douglas M. My legs are played out but still 
Kelley, author of 22 Cells In Nur- I work hard to make a living and 
emberg. Having served as psychi- will help whenever I can. I have 


atrist with the U. S. Army in Ger- 
many, his comparison of behavior 
patterns forced him to conclude 
that “there are no effective bars 
in America against the establish- 
ment of a nazi-like police state.” 

An aroused citizenry can prove 
him to be wrong by recapturing 
the scriptural and democratic heri- 
tage that went into the making of 
the real America. God will surely 
bless those Americans who are so 
motivated. Clara M. Vincent 


It belongs to us 
DEER WOOD, MINN. 


been in the common people's fight 
for justice for 56 years. 

The earth and all its — 
resources belong to humanity, not 
to the profiteering drones Of SO~- 
ciety. The earth is the mother of 
us all and belongs to us, the toil- 
ing masses who create all the 
wealth in the world. Frank Engman 


Very complicated 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
Although vacationing for a few 
weeks at the rather desolate tip 
of Martha’s Vineyard our thoughts 


‘ : fare with those getting out our 
I can't pledge you anything, but wonderful GUARDIAN weekly 
I am enclosing $1. I have no job, “thunderer.” We shall lick them 


no insurance, no old age pension 
because I would not put our small 
farm in escrow. No income vwntil 
our crops come in and alfalfa hay 


yet; things are getting way too 
complicated: for them, vif 


Deora Teitelbaum 


Hershel Meyer 
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WHAT EVERY AMERICAN PARENT SHOULD KNOW 





The facts about polio and gamma globulin 


By Eugene Gordon 


OLIOMYELITIS, a disease of the 
central nervous system caused by a 
virus is known also as infantile para- 
lysis, because it first was believed to 
strike almost entirely at infants and 


very young children and always to 

@ eve Today it is established that 
the 5-9 age group is most vulnerable 
and that there is paralysis in only 
about 50% of all cases. About 25% of 
all cases reported in the U.S. are above 
16 years, and the number of older 
patients is increasing. 

There aré three types of polio: spinal, 
bulbar and spino-bulbar, the last be- 
ing most serious. Spinal cases involve 
the nerve cells controlling movements 
ot the body below the neck; bulbar 
affects the nerve centers in the bulb 
ot the brain controlling breathing, 
swallowing and _ circulation. Spino- 

‘ bulbar is a combination of both. The 
polio virus—a parasitic organism which 
flourishes only by invading a living 


cell—is too small to be ~ositively iden- 
tified even aided by the electron 
miscroscope. 


Since so much polio is non-paralytic, 
it is not recognized except in epidemics. 
But it is all capable of injuring or de- 
stroying the cells it feeds on. Thus there 
is no cure once the nerve cells have 
beea affected. Nevertheless, 50% of all 
patients recover completely, while 30% 
recover with only glight weaknesses. 
Paralysis affects 14%. Some 6% die: 
THE MOTOR CELLS: Polio may at- 
tack many nerve cells or only a few. 
Paralysis occurs when all the motor 
cells controlling a muscle are affected, 
Weakness results when only a certain 
oumber of these cells are affected. It 
is estimated that for every paralyzed 
or weakened victim, 100 affected per- 
sous show no _ noticeable symptoms. 

Qe for that reason expect to 
liscover and to make use of that pro- 
tective factor within the person which 
shields him from paralysis. 

The Natl. Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis offers this advice for preven- 
tion and treatment: 


The do's 


@® Allow children (during the polio 


season) to play with friends they 
have been with right along. Keep 
them away from new people, espe- 


cially in close daily living 


@ Wash hands carefully before 
eating and always after using the 
toilet especially important when 


polio is around 
covered 

@ Watch for signs of sickness, such 
as headache, tever, sore throat, upset 
stomacia, muscles, stiff neck or 
back, extreme tiredness or nervous- 
ness, trouble in breathing or swal- 
lowing 


Keep tood clean and 


sore 


@ Puta sick person to bed at once, 
away trom others, and call the doctor. 
Quick action may lessen crippling. 

@ Telephone your local chapter of 
the Natl Foundation if you need help. 
Locate through telephone book or 
health dept. No patient need go 
without care for lack of money. Your 
chapter will always pay what you 
cannot. 


The don'ts 
@ Don't get overtired by hard play, 
exercise, work or travel. This means 
men, women and children. 
@ Don't get chilled. Don’t bathe 


or swim long in cold water or sit 
around in wet clothes. 
@ Don't have mouth or throat 


operations during a polio outbreak. 

@ Don't use another's towels, dish- 
es, tableware, or the like. 

@ Don't take your child out of 
fvacation! camp or playground where 
there is good health supervision (even 
when cases of polio occur). 

THE ANTIBODIES: 
certain how the polio virus—once it 
enters the alimentary canal through 
the mouth or nose—travels to the motor 
nerve cells where it: does most damage. 


Scientists are un- 
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They know that in its early stages it 
may resemble many common illnesses. 
They know that most adults have had 
one or more of the childhood diseases 
—measles, mumps, scarlet fever—and 
that their blood contains antibodies 
(the  system’s invisibie watchdogs! 
against these specific ailments. 

Because the biood of most persons 
contains polio antibodies, 80” of the 
adult population is known to have had 
polio in. a mild or non-paralytic form. 
Once created by the body to resist dis- 
ease, antibodies remain in the blood, 
protecting against ‘reinfection. Babies 
are born with the same amount of im- 
munity to polio as possessed by their 
mothers, but it lasts only from six 
months to two years. Only as children 
grow older can they build up their own 
lasting immunity 


Gamma Globulin 

The U.S. Public Health 
reported 3.116 cases of polio between 
April 1 and July 5, an increase of 15% 
over the same period of 1952. As of Aug. 
20, however, the service estimated that 


Service has 


the total this year “will be substan- 
tially below” last year’s record total 
of 57,626 

Some health authorities and physi- 


cians believe the drop may be credited 
to the use of gamma globulin, that is, 
the third fraction, which remains in 
the human blood after albumin has 
been removed for use as whole plasma. 
This gamma fraction is known to con- 
tain antibodies which proved effective 
when tested on some 55,000 children 
last October in Texas, Utah and Iowa. 

Similar tests have been made else- 
where this year. The N.Y. Post (Aug 
24) reported: 

More than 150,000 school children 
have received gamma globulin shots 
this summer and health officers in 
many communities involved believe 
the incidence of polio has dropped 
as a result. 

CAUTION URGEO: The report says 
the Public Health Service “has started 
an elaborate research operation to de- 
termine how effective GG is in holding 
down polio” but the findings will not 
be published until next year. Almost 
all experts, meanwhile, are cautious. 
The Foundation has issued several bul- 
letins warning against over-estimating 
the value of GG. 

Immunity induced by gamma globu- 
lin lasts approximately five weeks— 
provided it is given in proper doses 
based on body weight. A piat of fresh 
whole human blood produces about Tee 


of gamma globulin, enough for a 50-1b. 
> a ' ’ a) ' ' 
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child. If injected at the right time and 
in the proper amount it may provide 
some protection against paralysis. Once 
the virus has left the bloodstream and 
reached the nerve cells, GG is helpless 
against polio. 
WHO CONTROLS If: The supply of 
GG is controlled and allocated by the 
federal Office of Defense Mobilization. 
It was collected and turned over by 
the Red Cross, Defense Dept., and the 
Foundation. Approximately 1,000,000 
doses are available through September, 
1953, for some 46,000,000 persons in age 
groups most susceptible to polio. Preg- 
nant women also are included. Because 
of the limited supply its allocation is 
restricted to those who have been in 
“intimate contact” with polio victims. 
Why is gamma globulin so scarce? 
Because, the Foundation says, 
. neither facilities not equip- 
ment for widespread expansion of 
fractionating plants [where GG is 
extracted from whole blood] are 
available, and it would take many 
months to build and equip plants. 
even if long-term needs for GG were 
demonstrated. The existing plants 
are prepared to work 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week, but this will not 
greatly increase the supplies this 
year. And even these supplies are 
dependent in part upon. sufficient 
donations of blood.” 
DOLLARS—NOT DIMES: Asked why 
GG production is not stepped up, the 
Foundation says: 
“It is completely impractical to 
hope it could ever be stepped up to 
the point where production would 


meet all demands of the public.” 

Both the foundation and individual 
experts agree that a fund made up of 
voluntary contributions of dimes cannot 
possibly finance the research necessary 
to find “the answer” to polio. Gamma 
globulin, everybody concerned empha- 
sizes, is not that answer. 

Dr. William McD. Hammon, who has 
directed mass tests, declared (Scientific 
American, 7/53) that “the long-sought 
prevention continues to lie in the 
future.” Observing that GG was a re- 
search tool rather than a cure-all for 
polio, he wrote: 

Public optimism with respect to 
gamma globulin has risen entirely 
too high. At best, it is only a passive 
protection and its effect is tempor- 
ary, averaging five to eight weeks. 
Moreover, the basic material from 
which this protection comes is 
human blood, a limited commodity. 
Supplies of gamma globulin have 
been increased, as the armed forces 
and civil defense have agreed to ex- 
traction of the substance from their 
plasma (which is not harmed there- 
by’, and commercial biological man- 
ufacturers have begun to. process 
gamma globulin from the blood of 
professional donors and from human 
afterbirths, a source otherwise 
wasted. But there is no possibility 
that we shall ever have enough of 
the material to come anywhere near 
protecting the whole _ susceptible 
population. ...” 

SEARCH GOES ON: He said the use 
of GG for wholesale experimental im- 
munization is “fantastically spendthriit 
of a scarce resource,” since the natural 
resistance of most children would pro- 
tect them. 

The search, therefore, goes on for 
what Dr. Hammon calls “vaccines based 
on long established principles.” Such 
research requires many millions of dol- 
lars rather than dimes. Though our 
government for the fiscal year 1952-53, 
for example, allocated $51,685,750 for 
“military aid” to Latin American gov- 
ernments, in gives nothing to aid in 
research to fight polio. 

Some experts, attempting to quiet 
public clamor for more gamma globu- 
lin, explain that to tractionate blood 
requires complicated machinery and 
Skilled technicians, that the process is 
chemically and physically intricate. 
We solved similar problems to process 
the A- and H-bombs. 

New York City’s Deputy Health “Com- 
missioner Samuel Frant was quoted as 
telling Camp Wyandot children and 
parents that 12 fractionating plants 
throughout the country, at $1,000,000 
each, could supply all the GG needed. 

Spreading demand for the temporary 
immunizer might indicate people's will- 
ingness to give blood for that pur- 
pose. Such a program would require 
that the government, in addition to 
allocating GG, as at present, should 
also take over its manufacture as a 
national resouree. 


Give This Paper 
ToA Friend 


Keep It Moving! 








What's the color of coca-cola? 


Cowes EXPORT CORP. chair- 

man James A. Farley has assured 
Walter White, exec. secy. of the Natl. 
Assn. for Advancement of Colored 
People, that “coke” vending machines 
in southern cities will be divested of 
their WHITE and COLORED signs. En- 
closing a photo of such jimcrow ma- 


overseas library in the McCarthy book 
purge, this “had no bearing on you- 
loyalty, patriotism and contribution te 
racial understanding.” 

In an earlier letter Dulles agreed 
with the NAACP’s contention § that 
friendship between Negro and white 
persons is “no indication of disloyalty 





chines (published in the GUARDIAN or of security risk,” and promised to 
10/16/52), White wrote asking the take steps “to forbid the asking of such 
former Postmaster General to questions in the future” by any govern- 
_ imagine what must be the feel- ment representative “making inquiries 
ings of a Negro veteran returning with regard to loyalty.” The NAACP 
from fighting communist aggression has also requested FBI head J. Edgar 
in Korea to face a jimcrow coca-cola Hoover to issue “another directive .. . 
machine. to all FBI agents on this matter” in 
From Secy. Dulles White received line with pledges made in 1949 that 
assurances that if, as the press had agents asking questions about inter- 
confirmed, White’s book A Rising Wind racial associations “were acting con- 
“had indeed been removed” from any trary to instructions.” 
- : ; : me 
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Eisenhower is handing all public power over to the trust 


By Lawrence Emery 


IGGEST lobby in Washington is 
maintained by the Nail. Assn. of 
Electric Companies; in 1952 it spent 


nearly $500,000 to influence Jegisiation. 
It spent its money wisely in the right 
places. By last week the Eisenhower 
administration was ready to give the 
power trust anything it wants. Up for 
free-handed looting are all the public, 
power resources of the nation—both 
those already built and these planned. 

As early as April, the House Appro- 
Ppiiations Committee spelled ovi the 
complete reversal of government publie 
power policy for the past 20 years. 1t 
moade crippling cuts for all existing 
Tederal power projects, banned any new 
giarts with this declaration: 

“Wherever possible, private enter- 
prise shall be taken into partnership 
to build, own and operate that part 
of each project that can be handled 
by private ownership. ...In_ all 
future projects or new starts, which 
include transmission lines, private 
enterprise shall be urged to take the 
initiative in constructing, owning and 
operating such works before money 
is made available for federal con- 
struction.” 


GENEROSITY INC.: On Aug. 18, this 
policy was hardened into the adxoini- 
siration’s own. Secy. Douglas McKay’s 
Dept. of the Interior, with President 
Bisenhéwer’s blessings, announced that 

... it is recognized that the primary 

responsibility for supplying power 

needs of an area rest with the peo- 
ple locally. The responsibility of the 

Dept. of the Interior is to give lead- 

ership and assistance... . 

The government hencéforth is limit- 
ed, McKay said, to 

... those multi-purpose projects with 

hydroelectric developments which, 

because of size or complexity, are be- 
yond the means of Jocal, public or 
private enterprise. 

Reaction to the announcement, al- 
though limited, was swift and emphatic. 
fGen. Kefauver (D-Tenn.) called it a 
return to the “power trust” days of 
1933, warned it will be “destructive” to 
TVA, the Rural Electrification Admini- 
stration, and all other public power 
operations. Americans for Democratic 
Action called it 

... a shocking example of this ad- 

ministration’s subordination of the 

publie to private interests and said 
it was open desertion of the pyin- 
ciple of development of the nation’s 
resources for the nation’s people 
which was initiated under Repub- 
lican President Theodore Roosevelt. 


GET IN LINE: To the Natl. Rural 
EBlecivic Cooperative Assn. it was 
-.. aD abdication in effect of most 
of the governments Jong established 
power policy of assuming primary 
responsibility for the rural electrifi- 
eation program. 
The association pointed out that more 
Bhan a half million farm families are 
still without electricity, warned that 
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the new policy “will mean a longer. wait 
for those not served, and higher prices, 
and perhaps inadequate supplies for 
those already served.” (Last June 9 
columnist Drew Pearson quoted a utility 
lobbyist to a senator: 

“Our plan is to cripple rural elec- 
trification and the farm cooperatives 
without actually putting them out of 
business all at once. Then when their 
service deteriorates, the private power 
companies will go around and get the 
farmers to sign petitions asking that 
the cooperatives be turned over to 
private enterprise.’’) 

Willard Shelion, Washington column- 
ist for Labor's Daily, commented: 
lt is a safe bet that, under the 
official and general policy now stated, 
MecKay’s department will never build 
another multi-purpose dam = any- 
where, and will continually whittle 
down the benefits of projects now 
existing or in process of construction. 
ANYBODY SURPRISED? CIO’s Po- 
jitical Action Committee said the new 
policy “threatens within a short time 
to wreck the entire public power pro- 
gram”; Natl. Farmers Union president 
James Patton said it “simply puts the 
private utility lobby’s aims and opjec- 
tives into a wrapper of frauduient and 
hypocritica] verbiage.” 

Actually, McKay’s announcement sur- 
prised ne one. Last October Harry Tru- 


man, speaking at Montana’s huge 
federally-built Hungry Horse Dam, 
said: 


“Take a good look! If the Repub- 
licans win this election it'll be the 
Jast federal dam you'll see in a long 
time.” 

On Dec. 22, 1952, the Wall St. Journal 
wrote ef McKay that he favors “any 
good plan to get the government out 
of the power business.” On May 19, 1952, 
Fred G. Aandahl, McKay’s assistant in 
charge of water and power develop- 
ment, said bluntly: “I am against pub- 
Jic power.” Eisenhower's appoiniee to 
the Federal Power Commission, Jerome 
K. Kuykendall, has long been well- 
known as a foe of public power. On 
July 9 this year former Reclamation 
Commissioner Michael J. Straus 
charged that McKay 

“...has slaughtered the reclamation 

program from hell to breakfast by 

killing off all the public power pro- 

jects he can.” 
2 SIDES OF 1 MOUTH: But the Re- 
publicans were something less than 
honest in their campaign, speeches on 
public power. Gen. Eisenhower, cam- 
paigning in Memphis, Tenn., in Octo- 
ber, said of TVA (see photo above): 

“TVA has served the rural areas 
well and has created many indus- 
iwies in this section. It has helped 
conserve natural resources, control 
Moods and promote national defense.” 
The day before elections, Eisenhower 

sent a wire to Tennessee editors prom- 
ising to support the TVA program and 
to see that “TVA continues to serve and 
promote the piosperity of that great 


section of the U.S.” These pledges 
helped win Tennessee for Eisenhower. 
But in June this year the President 
denounced TVA as an example of 
“creeping socialism” —and he timed his 
attack carefully: he made the siate- 
ment a few hours belore the House 
was to vote on the annual appropria- 


tion for TVA. The resuli: damaging 
cuts in funds asked. 
THE NORTHWEST: The fight to save 


public power is now centered in the 
Pacific Northwest on two fronts. One 
involves new McKay-sponsored 20-year 
contracts which would give a group of 
private utilities companies a strangle- 
hold on the power generated by the 
vast Columbia River projects. Sen. 
Wayne Morse (Jnd.-Ore.) told a Port- 
land audience on June 12 thai there 
was “much evidence of collusion’ be- 
tween the administration and the 
private utilities, and said that McKay’s 
proposed coniracts represent “a blue- 
print, not for electrification of the 
northwest, but for the electrocution of 
its economy.” 

A group of Congressional Democrats 
headed by Sen. Kefauver have dermand- 
ed that the new contracis be held up 
until they can be investigated by Con- 
gressional committees. Said Kefauver: 

“It is my further understanding 

that this contract might serve as a 

pattern for oiher areas of the U.S., 

including the Southwest Power Ad- 

ministration in Texas, Arkansas and 

Missouri, and the area served by the 

great and far-sighted TVA . 1 do 

not believe Congress wil} favor a con- 
tract whereby a smal) group of utili- 
ties shall have the autocratic right to 
allocate power produced by the gov- 
ernment and peid for by all the 
taxpayers.” 
SNAKE RIVER: Biggest fight is 
against McKay’s decision not to oppose 
the Idaho Power Co. in its application 
to the Federa) Power Commission to 
build three smal] dams on the Snake 
River in place of the long-planned huge 
federal multi-purpose dam at Hell’s 
Canyon. The big dam would be integ- 
rated with the entire Columbia Valley 
development; in addition to generating 
far more prime electric power at a far 
lower cost than the smaller private 
dams, it would also provide flood con- 
trol, irrigation, navigation, recreational 
and other benefits totally lacking in 
the Idaho Power Co.’s scheme 

Ironically, the Idaho Power Co. is not 
a local interest, but is incorporated in 
Maine and backed by huge eastern 
financial interests. 

The Hell’s Canyon dam would also 
make possible the development of vast 
phosphate deposits in Idaho into cheap 
fertilizer; much of the phosphate lands 
are owned by farmer cooperatives. This 
development, meaning savings of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in farmers’ 
fertilizer bills, would be cancelled out 


by the private company’s high rates. 
THE BATTLE LINE: When McKay 
abandoned the Hell’s Canyon site, 


Pacific Northwest groups came together 
under the slogan, “Save the River.” 
The call to the conference said: 
“Only through a spontaneons up- 
rising of the people and organizations 
of the region can this onslaught be 


stopped. The sound and widespread 
benefits of the federal system can 
yet be saved. The battle line is Hell's 


Canyon: all the future issues are 
tied vp in this one.” 

The conference @ormed the Natl. 
Hell’s Canyon Assn. comprising 56 or- 
panizations, including AFL, CIO and 
independent unions, from five states. 
A sponsor of the conference described 


it as a “concerted western uprising 
against selfish eastern interests.” The 
new association went to Washington 


1o conduct the fight that McKay should 
have waged before the FPC. 


PUBLIC BE DAMNED: It was learned 
ihat McKay had suppressed at least 
three technical reports or studies all 
favoring federal construction at Hell's 
Canyon. It was also learned that en- 
gineers and others in McKay's depart- 
ment who have been in on Hell's 
Canyon planning from the start were 
not available as expert witnesses. At 
one point counsel for the association 
said of the FPC hearings: 

; we can reach but one conclu- 
sion: the Commission does not want 
an adversary proceeding, the Com- 
Mission does not want a full hearing 
on the relative merits of a high Hell's 
Canyen dam and three synall dams 
on the Snake River. The Commission 


does not want the public interest 
represented 
The FPC’s behavior has prompted 


a demand by Sen. Magnuson (D-Wash.) 
for an Imvestigation. Washington's 
other Senator, Henry M. Jackson, has 
introduced a bill, supported by 16 other 
senators; to prohibit the FPC from 
Jicensing projects in conflict with com- 
prehensive river development or with 
any water resource development previ- 


ously approved or authorized by Con- 
RTeSS. 

NIBLICK NEWS: At present, the FPC 
hearings are in recess until Sept. 21. 
The embattled west is carrying the 
brunt of the fight, but actually the 


Hell’s Canyon issue is of national con- 
tern. A recent regiona) CIO conference 
of seven western states said: 

“The Idaho Power Co. proposal 
would be bad for workers, bad for 
business, bad for the community and 
baal for the nation. It would benefit 


only the stockholders of a concern 
90% owned by eastern financial 


interests.” 

Meanwhile little cards are circulat- 
ing through the West and Midwest; 
they pledge membership in the “Never 
Again Club,” list these current gains: 


“Lower farm prices, higher inter- 


est rates, difficult home financing, 
less rural electrification, difficult 
farm financing, an end to rural 


phones, an end to cheap power, an 
end to irrigation, hourly golf news, 
broken campaign promises.” : 
i j i j 
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WILL THE MAYOR FIX THIS ONE? 





Impy s Bronx chief 
‘ quizzed in slaying; 
Liberals in new jam 


By Elmer Bendiner 


— uanmnded F. WAGNER Jr. 
scored heavily on points in 
last week's round of the Demo- 
cratic Party primary fight. He 
won the support of the execu- 
tive board of Local 100, CIO 
Transport Workers Union. The 
Mayor won Bernard Baruch. 
Baruch defended the city’s 
bankrupt state a little lamely: 


“If the Federal finances are 
not in order, no city’s finances 
can be in order.” But he be- 
stowed on the Mayor these 


adjectives: . decent, clean, 
honest and vigorous.” His char- 
acterization of the Mayor came 
Shortly before the Mayor's 
Bronx campaign manager Jo- 
seph P. Pizzo was called in by 
police for questioning in the 
murder on Aug. 28 of Thomas 
Lewis, president of Local 32E, 
AFL Building Service Employes 
Intl. Union. 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER: In 1950 
Pizzo had _ served briefly as 
campaign manager for Impel- 
litteri until Lewis came out for 
the Democratic-Liberal candi- 
date, Ferdinand Pecora. Pizzo 
then shifted to Pecora but too 

ate to preserve himself in 
@.... favor. 

He thereupon lost a lucrative 
job with the Alcor Agency, 250 
W. 57 St., brokers handling the 
insurance business of*32E and 
12 other unions. The agency's 
v. p. is Lewis’ widow, Later 
Pizzo went to work for the 
Yonkers Raceway and almost 
immediately a 32E strike was 
called off. For such “trouble- 
shooting” Pizzo was paid $55,- 
000 in 17 months. Lewis yanked 





him out of ihat profitable post 
in April, 1952. 

Lewis was murdered by Ed- 
ward (Snakes) Ryan who in 
turn was killed in a battle with 
police; but investigators felt 
certain that Ryan was merely 
a hired trigger man and were 
looking for his employer. 


IMPY IN A CORNER: When 
Pizzo was picked up, newsmen 
at City Hall asked the Mayor 
to confirm the fact of Pizzo’s 
appointment on his campaign 
staff. The Mayor tried hard to 
et out from under. At first 
1c said: “Not that I know ot.” 
Then he said he had not per- 
sonally appointed Pizzo, finally 
declared: 

“The fanfare calling of Mc. 
Pizzo was a propaganda scheme 
to try and drive Pizzo out of 
the campaign.” 

City Magistrate Louis Fusco 
was appointed to take over the 
Bronx campaign. His first job 
was to accompany Pizzo to 


headquarters for questioning 
where police curtly, told. the 
judge: “Outside.” The Mayor 


was hanging on the ropes. 
Wagner also landed a lucky 
punch when he drew the first 
line on the printed primary 
ballot. That spot might net him 
as much as 5% more votes. 
Luck figured far larger than 
issues in the campaign. Wagner 
barely hinted at a principled 
position by invoking Al Smith, 
FDR, and his father, the late 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner. Impel- 
litteri in the course of a swing 
through Brooklyn in his shirt 
Sleeves, declared that he was a 
liberal, not a conservative, and 
that he would “keep the cam- 
paign on a very high level.” 


SPARE A DIME? That level 
(Continued on Page N.Y. 2) 
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The body of Edward (Snakes) Ryan, killed by a cop after he had killed union boss Thomas Lewis, 
lies on a sidewalk. Most embarrassing to the Mayor, whose Bronx campaign manager was quest'oned 
in the case just as Impy was launching his campaign on what he called “very high level.” 


THE HOUSE ON 106TH STREET 





City orders 50 families out 
of unsafe building, abandons 
them till ALP forces relief 


ALKING east from Fifth 

Av. along 106th St. pedes- 
trians spot No. 26 easily. It 
leans out from its nefehbors 
toward the gutter. (Its front 
wall tilts two feet from the 
vertical, according to the Dept. 
of Housing and Buildings.) Its 
tenants—50 Puerto Rican fam- 
ilies—last week suddenly be- 
came displaced persons. What 
refuge they found they had to 
fight for. 

The precariously leaning wall 
was not a new Situation. In 
December, 1951, the Housing 
Dept. notified the owner, the 
Jori Holding Co., of the situa- 
tion. The owners did nothing; 
in October, 1952, the courts is- 
sued an order’ permitting 
demolition unless the situation 


was remedied. Nothing was 
done. On Aug. 21, the depart- 
ment told Angelo de Jesus, 


who leases the property, that 
the tenants ought to be told 
to leave because the building 
seemed to be “coming down.” 
De Jesus said later he failed to 
spread the alarm because “I 
was afraid to.” 


ORDERED OUT: On Aug. 26, 
representatives of the depart- 
ment suddenly swooped down 
on the house and ordered im- 
mediate evacuation. Tenants 
were hurried into the street 
without their belongings, their 
money, clothes, food. Mothers 
were led out carrying babies 
in their arms, leaving the milk 
behind. 

The department evacuation 
order said: “There is actual 
and imminent danger that this 
structure or part thereof will 
fall sa as to endanger life or 
property.” It decreed that No. 
26 “shall remain vacant and 
unoccupied.” It failed to de- 
cree what might happen te the 
scores of persons displaced 
from No. 26. 


They stood on the sidewalk 
in the 90-degree heat most of 
Wednesday afternoon, mothers 
at a loss how to feed their 
crying infants. One of the 
tenants telephoned for help to 
the American Labor Party. 
ALP exec. secy. Arthur Schut- 
zer and 14th A.D. district 
leader 
to the 
phoned 


Manuel Medina hurried 
Schutzer 
Mayor's 


tele- 
office, 


scene. 
the 
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MANUEL MEDINA 
They know where to go 


talked with one of his secre- 
taries, was told she would 
check into it and call back in 
15 minutes. When she failed 
to call, Schutzer telephoned 
the Mayor again, was told the 
secretary had gone home. 


DEUCES WILD: No public or 
private agency had yet shown 
any interest in the DP’s. The 
nearby Cherokee Democratic 
Club took no _ notice. Card 


games could be seen going on 
as usual inside the clubhouse. 
Police stood about on the 
Street in front of No. 26 to 
maintain order but offered no 
solution for the homeless. 

At 6 pm. Schutzer and 
Medina called the tenants to- 
gether at a street meeting. 
They were authorized to send 


this telegram to Mayor Im- 
pellitteri: 
“OUR PHONE CALL TO 


CITY HALL FOR IMMEDIATE 
EMERGENCY HOUSING AND 
OTHER AID FOR TENANTS 
EVACUATED FROM 26 ™, 106 
ST. HAS BEEN CALLOUSLY 
IGNORED. UNLESS YOU ACT 
AT ONCE THE . TENANTS 
WILL COME TO GRACIE 
MANSION [Mayor's residence] 
TONIGHT TO PRESENT 


THEIR DEMANDS IN PER- 
SON.” 

BREAKTHOUGH: At 7 p.m. 
the tenants convened again, 


this time their number swelled 
by husbands who returned 
from work to find police lines 
set up before their home, their 
wives and children in the 
street. They voted to set an 
8 p.m. deadline. If no help 
came by then they would 
march on Gracie Mansion. 
Schutzer told the police ser- 
geant in charge he was sure 
the tenants would be orderly 
but that they would camp on 
the Mayor’s lawn until they 
were offered help. 
The sergeant said 
went off, returned at 7:30, 
asked Schutzer to inform the 
tenants that housing, food and 
financial aid would be ar- 
ranged for at the Children’s 
Shelter, 2 E. 105th St. Schutzer 
and Medina accompanied the 
tenants to the shelter, where 
emergency interviewers were 
arriving. Milk was given the 
infants, temporary housing 


nothing, 


was arranged for. Many were 
sllowed to pass through police 
lines to bring out clothing and 
valuables they needed. 


PROBE DEMAND: ALP chair- 
man Vito Marcantonio com- 
mented: 

“This occurrence 
criminal . negligence 
Impellitteri Dept. of Housing 
and Buildings. This tenement 
house was declared unsafe al- 
most two years ago. But the 
tenants were exposed to con- 
tinuing danger of injury and 


points to 
by the 


death by a gouging landlord 
and look-the-other-way city 





She a 4 SNE 
ARTHUR SCHUTZER 
He got action 


officials. Moreover, the utter 
failure of city departments to 
provide immediate emergency 
shelter in this crisis outrages 
all decent New Yorkers. We 
will demand an immediate 
grand jury investigation and 
prosecution of all persons 
guilty in this matter.” 

Throughout the afternoon 
and evening newsmen were 
at the scene, covering the 
story mainly through ALP 
spokesmen. None of the big 
press reported the fight for 
quick relief, presence of ALP 


officials, street meetings, the 
threat to march on Gracie 
Mansion. 


The N.Y. Times said only: 
“Representatives of the Pont 
of Welfare were on hand to 
help tenants find temporary 
shelter.” 





Don't forget to 
vote Sept. 15 
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IN NEW YORK THEY 


croncnce mrmemenes, 


For a full story on polio and the value of GG, 


Politics 


(Continued from Page 1) 


included very little talk about 
the waterfront, the scandalous 
situation of the schools, hos- 
pitals, city services; nothing 
about the underassessment of 
big real estate by which the 
city loses considerable revenue 
each year. There was no men- 
tion of Taft-Hartley, peace, the 
witch hunt, police brutality, 
the treatment of Puerto Rican 
and Negro minorities, the rise 
in anti-Semitism. (Only the 
ALP campaigned on such is- 
sues.) Wagnerites made some 
hay out of the Mayor’s capitu- 
lation on the fare rise but 
neither they nor the Liberals 
would promise to bring back 
the dime fare. 

Eugene R. Canudo, Liberal 
candidate for council Presi- 
dent, quizzed on the Citizens 
Union “Searchlight” program 
(WNBC), proposed a $25,000,000 
economy drive in the transit 
system, which would almost 
certainly mean lay-offs and 
perhaps drastic cuts in service. 
But he refused to commit the 
Liberals to a fare reduction in 
the event of a Liberal victory. 
Liberal Halley’s vote against 
the fare boost has been his 
party’s chief stock-in-trade. 

Wagner touched an issue last 
week by promising to inquire 
into the high cost of milk. It 
was the closest he came to 
bread-and-butter talk, despite 
the fact that a hard-hitting 
campaign on the key issues 
would rouse rank-and-file vot- 
ers to come out on Primary 
Day and give him his biggest 
chance to beat the Mayor. 
Labor support already commit- 
ted to him had apparently 
failed so far to push him into 
a fighting program. 


OUT OF SCHOOL: The GOP 
tried to make hay out of the 
Democrats’ inner battles, and 
sought to rally “disgusted 
Democrats” for Harold Riegel- 
man. James A. Lundy, GOP 
Queens Borough President up 
for reelection, asked all candi- 
dates to “leave schools out of 
politics.” 

Riegelman invited all other 
candidates to debate the issues 
with him over TV. Democrats 
and Liberals ignored the pro- 


posal. Only ALP’s Clifford Mc- 
Avoy accepted. No date has 
been set for the telecast. 
Riegelman approached labor 
gingerly, said Wagner was tied 
to Joseph P. Ryan of the Intl. 


Longshoremen’s Assn. (Wag- 
ner’s Name was used in con- 
nection with a_ testimonial 


dinner to King Joe), and that 
Halley was “the political prop- 
erty of a single ambitious labor 
czar” (presumably David Du- 
binsky). 


THE PALS: The Liberal Party 
in at least one assembly district 
was bedeviled by the _ close 
friendship between N. Y. Coun- 
ty Chairman Murray Baron 
and Robert Morris, chief coun- 
sel for the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee, a ferret 
for witch-hunters since 1940 
and largely responsible for the 
hunt among UN_~ employes. 
Backed by Rep. Frederic Cou- 
dert, a premature witchhunter, 
Morris is contending with Vin- 
cent Gavin Hart for the GOP 
nomination for Municipal 
Court judge in Manhattan's 
silk-stocking 9th AD. 

Johanna M. Lindlof, former 
member of the Board of Edu- 
cation and a leading figure in 
the Liberal Party, tried to forge 
a Democratic-Liberal coalition 
against Morris behind Demo- 
crat Henry B. Rothblatt. In a 
formal statement she reported 
on negotiations with the Lib- 
eral Party: 

“Mr. Rothblatt has advised 
me that Mr. Baron made the 
following declaration to him: 
‘I cannot support your candid- 
acy because I do not want to 
hurt Robert Morris who is a 
friend of mine.’ This shocking 
and amazing endorsement of 
the chief counsel to the Jenner 
committee is bossism of the 
worst kind and betrays the 
thousands of Liberal Party 
voters, of whom I am proud to 
be one. 

“I am further advised that 
several weeks ago Mr.. Roth- 
blatt personally informed Mr. 
Baron of his willingness to run 
on the Liberal Party line as 
well as the Democratic Party 
line in order to defeat Mr. 
Morris. Mr. Baron told Mr. 
Rothblatt that he warmly ap- 
proved of Mr. Rothblatt’s 
record and qualifications but 
he explained that Mr. Morris 





PICKETED CITY HALL FOR GAMMA GLOBULIN 
see Natl. p. 3 


was a friend of his and that 
it would be ‘embarrassing’ if 
the Liberal Party acted to de- 
feat him. I believe that the 
Liberal Party members do not 
share Mr. Baron’s enthusiasm 
for the right-hand man of Sen. 
Jenner and the hand-picked 
designee of Cong. Coudert.” 


ALP’S WAY: The Liberal Party 
has named George Horowitz 
for the post though Murray 
Baron's ties to Morris would 
indicate a feeble campaign in 
that sector. Mr. Rothblatt an- 
nounced a write-in campaign 
for the Liberal nomination. 

The ALP, unencumbered by 
such ties, talked issues, acted 
on them ‘see story on p. N.Y. 
1). That kind of campaign 
brought close FBI scrutiny: 

James Annacone resigned as 
ALP chairman in Erie County. 
In July two FBI men called on 
Mrs. Annacone, asked her why 
her husband resigned his ALP 
post. She explained that his 
union and his jcb took too 
much of his time. 

(Later in commenting on the 
incident the Erie County ALP 
appended this reminder: “If 
you are visited by the FBI you 
don’t have to answer their 
questions—this is your right. 
If in doubt consult your at- 
torney.”’) 

The FBi men listened to Mrs. 
Annacone, then told her that 
her husband had resigned out 
of disagreements with chair- 
man Marcantonio. When she 
denied it they commented on 
her nice family, said they 
would hate to see anything 
happen to them. 
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$3950 


Free delivery in N. Y¥. C. 
Moil Orders. Sorry, no 
C.0.0.'s. Shipped express 
charges collect. Free cot- 
cloque on request. 


Encl. 25c posiage 
and handling. 
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YORKVILLE COMPASS CLUB to 
open Fall Season with extraordi- 
nary Forum; “THE JEWS, THE 
NEW YEAR, AND WORLD PEACE,” 
Fri. Sept. 11, 8:30 p.m. Hear Na- 
THAN M. PADGUG, former Assist- 
ant Attorney General of N. 

State; Chairman, N.Y. Jewish Con- 
ference discuss such questions as: 
Anti-Semitism’s Threat to Gentiles; 
Racism, a Weapon Against Peace; 
Jewish . Allegiance to Israel; Zton- 
ism and the Arabs; The Jew’s 
Stake in U.S. Policy Toward Ger- 
many; McCarthyism. AUDIENCE 
DISCUSSION, FREE ICED DRINKS, 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 





Contribution: 50c 

GARTEN -FEST PICNIC. all day 
Sun. Sept. 13, 11 a. m. at Hackett’s 
Vernon Garden, 211 St. & 46 Av., 
Bayside, Queens. Ausp: Ridgewood 
ALP & German American Inc. Ent. 
Adm. 35c—children free. Refresh- 


ments, dancing, entertainment. Di- 
rections: BMT or Flushing IRT to 
Main St. Bus no. 12 or 13 to 211 St. 
Walk 2', blocks to 46 Av. 











MERCHANDISE 


POTTERY OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selection of 2nds and close- 
outs from the worlds finest fac- 
tories. 12 to 2.3 off list price. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 98-2666. Daily 
10-10 p. m. Sunday 1-6 p. m. 


DIRECT SHIPMENT FROM ENG- 
LAND—Full size bicycle—Complete 
with 3 speed gear shift—hand 
brakes— pionp—tourist bag and 
tools. SPEC. $47.95, Standard Brand 
Dist.. 143 4th Av. (13 & 14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. 1 hour Free Parking. 


LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
REAPERS, Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
TE 8-3222 





DISCOUNTS 
to National Guardian Readers 
ALL ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
RADIOS, TV, ete. 
Trevor's, 836 Lexington Av. 
TE 8-0840 


SPECIAL 





40-80% SAVINGS ON BROADLOUOM 
CARPETS at our New York ware- 
house We feature all the most 
famous brands—imported and do- 
mestic. We also feature thousanos 
of short roll sections—8 to 100 sq. 
yde, ea., 18, 15, 12 & 9 ft. seamless 
widths. Most everything perfect— 
some irregulars. RUCCRAFT CAR- 
PET WAREHOUSE, 123 W. 64th St. 
Open daily 9-6 thru Aug. Thurs. 
eve. & Sat. by appointment only. 





HE FIDELIVY 
RADIO-PHONOGKAPH 
sales, installation and service 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3rd Av., N. Y.C,. 3. GR 3-7686 
PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs 
low. Call Parklane Liquors, Ine, 
(formerly Alvin Udell), 26 E. 58th 
St.. PL 3-5160. Free deliveries any- 
where in New York City. 
table pads, 
enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS, decorative window 
frames, storm and screen windows. 
John Koblick, 2438 Reid Av., B'klyn. 
GLenmore 2-3024. 


VENETIAN 
radiator 


BLINDS, 


POTTERY BAKN 
Specializing in lists, 2nds, 
of quality ceramics and glassware. 
Domestic & Imported. 231 10th Av. 
(23-24 Sts.) OR 5-4434. Store 
hours: Tues. thru Sat. 9:30-6. Sun. 
12-6. Thurs. eve. to 9. Closed Mon. 


closeouts 


Hand-cut and evstom built of 
the finest solid wainut—a 
smart bench, cocktail table 
J... © versatile (60” L, 18” W, 
e164") it's athome in anyroom, | 
, Built into this design ‘are 18 | 
watm shadewy horizontals | 

i 


Spaced V2” apart, that en- 
hance the beauty of the low 
slihovette. 
its unusyal strength, achieved 
by @ combination of intelligent 
engineering skill and superb 
‘ craftsmanship, is comple- 
mented by the handsome 
matched grained walnut, 


(Also. available in blonde.) 


smilow-thielle 


856 Lexington Ave., New York (fir. 64 St.) TE 8-3222 


Interior Design & Decoratar Service Avoilable 


| 

1 

i 

j 

} 

} 

4 

4 

j 

} 

| 

Free Parking © Open Thurs. ‘tit > ont. 

bei in Hi 4 
Open Sat. till 5 p.m. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (tive words): 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 














SERVICES 
Guardian Readers: IF YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT REMODELING 
YOUR FUR COAT or converting t06 
a fur-lined coat, NOW is the time 
to do it. We also hive good buys 
in Fur Coats and Stoles at $$ sav- 
ing prices. Come up and convince 
yourself. 
MAX KUPERMAN 

214 W. 30 St. BR 9-3733 
ROCKAWAY, LONG BEACH and all 
resorts to 60 miles. Express service 
by car or truck. Call Ed Wende:, 
JE 6-8000. 


BAKER INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
Specializing in upholstering, furni- 
ture finishing, slip covers, furniture 


polishing, home and office. Cus- 
tom made furniture. 305-A Halsey 
St., Bklyn. GL 5-0627. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE COUN- 


SELLING, Personal and business, 
Fire, auto, theft, etc. imsurance 
placed 


RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36 MU 2-4120 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKING 
Design, craftsmanship, dependabil- 
itv. Choice of woods & finishes, 
wrought iron, glass & marble. HI- 
FI radio cabinets to spec. Pictures 
(50°) dis.) & frames. Free est 
Beran-Orban, 22 Astor Pl. OR 4- 
6123. Open 9-5. 


NORMA CATERERS. Let us plan 
that very special occasion in 
ple, home or office anywhere in 
metropolitan area. Now booking 
for Fall & Winter affairs. ES 3-9440 
8 am. to ll am. 7 pm. to 9 pm. 
JIMMIE & SPIKE'S MOVING ana 
pick-up service, large and small 
jobs, city and country, short notice 
or plan ahead, occasional long dis- 
tance jobs accepted. UN 4-7707 


tem- 








MOVING, STORAGE, 

ENCED PIANO MOVERS. 
by my 20 years experience 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8000 on 
moving problem. 

MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
$9 Union Square AL 5-8160 
Carl BRODSKY Jack 
Any kind of insurance, personal or 
business. Consult us—no obliga- 
tion. 799 Broadway (cor. lith St.) 
GR 5-3826. 


EXPERI- 
Profit 
Call 
any 





ADVERTISING? “rinting, Offset, 
Silk Screens, Signs, Copy, Art Work 
and Layout Advertising Arency 
Service at production prices. Adver- 
tising Techniques, MAin 2-3175 
AM CONDITIONING, 

ALL SERVICE WORK, including in- 
stallations, repairs, overhauls 
filters. Call Bakur, STA-KOOI 
MU 9$-2651. 


and 
INC, 


ITALIAN-JEWISH CATERING. A 


hew idea in catering for your par- 
ties, weddings, Bar Mitzvahs. ete 
Featuring Hero Sandwiches, Corned 
beef, pastrami-proscuittini, provo- 
lone our specialty. Call Charti¢ 
GR 3-7706. 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED 

AND NOW, HOW ABOUT THAT 
HANDYMAN JOB) for progressive, 
single man in Jate forties? Can go 


anywhere. Box J. 17 Murray St, 


» =. & F 
FOR RENT 
IN GREENWICH VILLAGE Large 
living room, bedroom, dressing 
room, separate entrance, kitchen 
privileges, 870. Box P. 17 Murray 
we, me Bs GT. 
APARTMENT WANTED 

(FUAKDIAN STADFER urgently 


needs 4-room apt. Rent: About #75. 
Box G.S., 17 Murray St.. NYC 7. 
YOUNG WOMAN WANTS to share 
apartment in Manhattan, reason- 
able. Box D. 17 Murray St. NYC 7. 
APARTMENT TO SHARE 
LADY HAS MODERN APT. to share. 
separate room. In Long Island, 20 
min. from Times Square. IL 7-2740 
5-8 p. m. 


—— 
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LOW-COST MEDICAL CARE DEFENDED 





Big labor rallies to support 
HIP against big medicine 


HEN the Kings County 
Medical Society opened its 
full-scale war on low cost 
medical care, singling out the 
Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater N.Y., HIP looked like 


facing Goliath’ (see 
‘GUARDIAN, 7/20). But HIP 
turned to organized labor for 


) @ 


support and by last week had 
organized medicine on the run. 

A. J. Hayes, president of the 
AFL Intl. Assn. of Machinists, 
led off the raily in a talk he- 
fore members of the _ Intl. 


f . 
A. J. HAYES 


The support is strong 


Ladies Garmenis Workers at 
Unity House, Forest Park, Pa., 
Aug. 19: 

“I cannot help but become 
bitter when I read of the at- 
tacks such as the recent one 
which was leveled by the presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of 
Brooklyn on HIP. Why does 
organized medicine attack 
plans such as HIP which have 
done away with fee-splitting, 


one of the most obnoxious 
rackets in the medical pro- 
fession? Why does organized 


medicine insist that the board 
of directors of HIP be con- 
trolled by the medical societies 
instead of controlled as at 





present by leaders from all 
parts of the community, in- 
cluding labor leaders? 
Labor unions have been strong 
supporters of these prepaid 
group practice plans in the 
U.S. and we will continue to 
support them.” 

Hayes is a former member 
of the President's Commission 
on Health Needs of the Nation. 


HOODWINKS & GIMMICKS’ 
The AFL Central Trades and 
Labor Council, at its Aug. 20 
meeting, viewed Big Medicine's 
attack on HIP as a threat to 
union health programs, passed 
a resolution condemning the 
attack and pledging its sup- 
port to HIP, sent copies to of- 
ficials at all levels of the 
American Medical Assn. and 
the AFL. 

Dr. Alfred P. Ingeeno of the 
Kings County Medical Society 
said the resolution was “full 
of phony gimmicks, distortions 
and evasions” and offered la- 
bor this advice: 

“No respectable 
ganization should sensibly al- 
low itself to be hoodwinked 
into seeming to be concerned 
Jess with getting good volun- 
tary medical insurance for the 
working man and more with 
outrageous slander of the 
medical profession.” 


CAMPAIGN PLANK: Labor 
skipped the doctor's advice. 
The New York Teachers Union, 
in a quiz of candidates (see 
GUARDIAN, 8/24), asked that 
support of HIP be made a 
campaign plank. On Aug. 25, 
the Greater New York CIO 
Council wired Dr. Ingegno: 
“At least 75% of the 400,000 
subscribers of HIP belong to 
organized labor and your at- 
tack on HIP is a direct attack 
on attempts of organized labor 
to mitigate prohibitive medi- 
cal costs. Decent medical care, 
as you must know, is prohibi- 
tive to the average worker in 
New York City. Should your 


labor or- 





PEONAGE PEDDLERS 





Job racketeers 
milk incoming 
Puerto Ricans 


HE city’s businessmen are 
regularly canvassed by post- 
cards advertising: “Low cost, 
dependable Puerto Rican labor 
—an abundant supply is avail- 
able.” 

What some of those cards 
peddle is peonage. Orlando 
Parga, producer of Revista del 
Mediodia ‘Midday Review) on 
Station WLIB, stumbled across 


the story behind one such 
agency in the course of his 
daily microphone interviews 


of newly arrived Puerto Ricans 
at Idlewild Airport. 

Parga singled out two young 
Puerto Ricans: Carmen Lydia 
Negron of Vega Alta and Emi- 
lia Lugo Guzman of Santurce, 
a suburb of San Juan. They 
had not just arrived. They had 
already been through the mill 
in New York. 

An employment agency had 
signed them up in Puerto Rico 
to do housework in New York: 
salary, $55 a month. The 
agency paid their fare. 


FIFTY - FIFTY: After they 


were set in their jobs the two 
young women discovered that 
their employers were paying 
not $55 but $110 and sending 
half to the ageney that hired 
them. They visited the agen- 
cy’s New York offices. The boss 
spoke no Spanish; they spoke 





Low Cost - Dependable 
Puerto Rican Labor 


For Jobs of Every Description 
MALE — FEMALE 
FACTORY — COMMERCIAL 
Hotel - Restaurant - Hospital 


Laundry Workers, Etc. 


An abundant supply ready to serve you 
at all times. 








no English; they got nowhere. 

They made it clear ‘to the 
boss’ secretary that they did 
not intend to go on working 
at a place where the agency 
took half their pay. The agency 
threatened that if they left 
their jobs they would be jailed 
for fraud. They came to the 
airport to warn other Puerto 
Ricans brought here on simi- 
lar terms. 


he was threat- 
ened after his interviews at 
the airport. He planned to 
take the racket to the district 
attorney. 


Parga said 


attack on HIP be successful, 
it would only lead to the 
restoration of ‘the good old 
days’ when the average work- 
er in N.Y. City who was em- 
ployed was unable to obtain 
adequate medical care for his 
family. ° 


“The Kings County Medical 





Society 


obviously 


wants to 
turn the clock back. You at- 
tack HIP and try to destroy 
it, vet you are unable to offer 
a decent substitute for HIP. 
You may be certain that the 
Council will do all in its power 
to fight against the reaction- 
ary policy you are proposing.” 
Dr. Ingegno’s office said the 
doctor was on vacation and 
unavailable for comment. 





° \ 
They were six 

NEW YORK. N.Y 
As one reader who believes 
the President made a erave 
in failing to commute 
berg sentence. I was 
jearn that President 
had granted six 
has been in 
Since Pres 


that 
error 
the Rosen- 
interested to 
E'senhower 
pardons since he 
office. 
Truman also had the 
Rosenberg clemency plea on his 
desk before his office expired, it 
is noteworthy that between Nov., 
1952, and Jan 20, 1953, he granted 
26 pardons and two commutations. 
Truman pardoned Rep. J. Parnell 


Thomas and Andrew W. May, along 
with Ed. Prichard (who stuffed 
ballots in Kentucky) and ex-Gov. 


leche of 
for mail 


Louisiana, (who was in 
fraud). This last pardon 
must have been a midnight deal— 
for it was not Gisclosed until Jan. 
23-—after Truman left office. 

4. B. Stanley 
X J 











GALA LABOR 
WEEKEND 

FRI. NITE SEPT. 4 to 

MON, NITE SEPT. 7 

$28 per person 

FULL PROGRAM — Rosh Hoshonoh 
Weekend — Sept 9-13 

Margaret MeCaden, Cultural Dir. 

Entertainment & Dancing Night- 

ly to Edna Smith's Unity Band 


$40 & $43 Weekly 


(No Tipping—inel. everything) 
For information and reservations 
write to 1 Union Sq., Rm. 616, 
New York 3. N.Y. AL, 5-6960-6961 


DAY 














—_ a 
LABOR DAY WEEKEND 


3 Davs — $20 
Special 4 Day Jewish Holiday: $25 
pine 
$40 lake 
per wk, 
lodge 


Children's counsellor. Newly im- 
proved private lake. Swimming, 
Boating. Fishing, Sports, Un- 
usually fine food. Children $20- 
$25. NYC: CL 6-7673 eves. 

KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Jeffersonville 212R Booklet 
Rees 











Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. 5-2160 
Cooperative, camp 
GALA LABOR DAY W’KEND 
Fri. thru Mon. — $16.75 
JEWISH HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
4 DAYS — $20.50 
Watch For Our Fall Program 


TErhune 
interracial 














WHITE LAKE LODGE 


WHITE LAKE - NEW YORK 


TOP SHOWS ALL SEASON 


Open Entire Month of September 
GALA HOLIDAY PROGRAM 





Doncing to Allon Tresser & his orchestra 


Completely Supervised Day Camp 


For the Youngsters 
Comedy © Music ©® Dancing © Sports 


Tennis @ Handball © Swimming © Boating 






For Reservations: 
WA 4-6600; White Lake 350 


~ INTERRACIAL 











Accord, N. Y¥.—30th SEASON 
An Interracial 
Parent-Child Resort 


REDUCED RATES for last 3 wks. of Aug. 
© Tennis, Swimming 
@ Pool Table 
© Art Classes 







Complete Day Comp 


oe 

Silber : 

© Professional Director 
© 

« 


Irwin 
Activities Director, 
Folk and Square 

Dancing. 


Licensed Kind’gar'ner 
© Arts G Crofts Trained Counsellors 
© 160 Beautiful Acres } @ Nite Patrol 


N. Y¥. C. Office: OR 5-5869 or Kerhonkson 3758 or 8316 


APRAALOSY 


RAARAAARAAS 
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Live It Up! A Real Ball! 








Wily 
UK 


tY 
My 
V4, 
Ms 


Upjy,” vs ° 
Wa Yl!" 5 ga NNER MS 
In the Adirondacks 


HOUSE PARTY 


96 HOURS OF 
“HIGH-TYPE” LAUGHS 


SEPT. 9 - 13 


Join In The Fun! 
BERNIE FRIEDMAN 
Folk & Sq. Dance Caller Supreme 
JERRY JARRETT 


“Stalag 17," “Gentleman 
fer Blondes” 


HILLEL & AVIVA 

Famous Israeli Folk Singere 
BERNIE WEST 

Cafe Society & TV Comic 
LLOYD GOUGH 

Star of Stage & Screen 
LAWRENCE WINTERS 

Star of City Center 

P.S.: Leave Your Scrabble Set? 
Home—We Have Our Own! 


A DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS WY 


@ Les Pine 

@ Martha Schiamme 
@ Leon Bibb 

@ Otis McRae Orch. 
Full Social Staff to Sept. 13 


Free Weekend to Tennis 
Winners Weekly 

@ Folk G Square dancing, cocktail 
lounge, curio shop. 

© 9 tennis courts, fishing, riding, 
bicycling, etc. 

© All water sports on 60-ocre lake. 

Crystal Lake Lodge 

Chestertown, N. Y. 
= Phone 4830. N. Y. Vel: TU 2-0477 
TOOOERERORCECEDLORECODOOEORORREGOORREROEROOR. 


Pre- 


FOAOOGEOOROLEROR OGRA ORARADORRDRtRA ROHR RONRRROReeReoRee 
e 


Ideal Spot for Young People e 





WOODBOURNE, N.Y. Tel. WOBDBOURNE 1150 





New York Office: Phone MUrroy Hill 3-2979 


POPE EOE POS PPS ROOTS 


on SCHROON LAKE 
GALA LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
Single People Only—3 Days $35 
JEWISH HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
4 Days $40 





Make Early Reser. 
for Labor Day & 
ly High Holidays at 
Arrowhead Lodge 


Ellenville, N. Y¥. 
Tennis Tournament — 
WEEKEND TO WINNER. Enter- 
tainment, Folk & Square Dane- 
ong ing. Arts and Crafts. Fired Cera- 
mics. Low summer rates, 
CY 33-0168, JE 6-2334, 

or Ellenville 502 





Limited No. young couples accepted 
Entertainment Staff; Dance Orech.; 
Bar; All Sports Facilities; 5 Cham- 
pionship Clay Tennis Courts; Pri- 
vate Beach on 10 mi. Schroon Lake. 
Phone: CHESTERTOWN (N.Y.) 2830 
N.Y.C. Phone: CO 5-0490 


FREE 











ECHO LAKE LODGE 























— Interracial — In ‘gy hoe Mts. Brandon, Vt. 
nihil . — A elightful Adult Resort 
you wats wave a meutcur | | 4 Gavtovely. Beho Lake — al 

; pampered at tales water sports 
RIDGEFIELD RESORT. @ New canoes, boats, swim, fish 
Swim in huge = glass-enclosed e Tennis, ping-pong. shufflebo'd 
pool, All sports under super- @ Music, sq. dancing, campfires 
vision of Manuel Terres, RATES from $50 to $65 
Soclal Staff: DIANA & ABE BERMAN 
e John Fleming, Baritone & Phone Hubbardton 17-2 
Social Director, 
eH. Gendel, Jewish humorist. 
@ Nat Firdman, Accordion . 
Concertist. the a. 
e Ruth Soskin, Pianist. ; Suiminioe 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN cranes § Clay Tennis, 
ACCOMMODATED AT Dancing, 
BUDGET RATES, Kechon! Fireplace & 
New York City Office: cs Recordings. 
[80 Sth Av., Rm. 801. AL 5-6268 N Y Low Rates 
j or call Ridgefield (Conn.) 6-6548 ES 7-8956 or Kerhonkson 8007-J 
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New Trial 


for ‘ 








Morton Sobell 


— 


Did the 
Rosenberg 
Execution 

Silence Demands 
for Justice? 
America Answers 


No vy 


You Must Answer Too! 


Attend the 


Rosenberg - 
Sobel 


Dedication 


Rally 


WED., SEPT. 
7:30 P.M. 


16 


RANDALL'S 
ISLAND 
STADIUM 


Tickets: $1 plus tax 
Field Seats: $1.50 & tax 


Persons under 16 free 


Tickets available at: 
NATL. COMM. TO SECURE 
JUSTICE IN THE 
ROSENBERG CASE 
1050 Sixth Av. LO 4-9585 





Youth Camp Festival 
Labor Day, Sept. 7-13 
$31 


Sports ® Boating ® Entertainment 
Dance ® Dramatics ® Singing 


Write: Youth Camp Festival 
Care of Camp Lakeland, 
i Union Sq., N.¥.C. AL 5-6283 














p Ss t¢. 


First "uns 
THE SNOW MAIDEN, Russian full- 


length color cartoon bersed on 
Rimsky-Korsakov opera. Stanley, 
7th Av. nr. 42d St. Opens Sept. 5. 
BEGGAR'S OPERA, John Gay's gay 


18th-century opera, with Laur- 
ence Olivier singing. Baronet, 


3d at 59th. 

FROM HERE TO ETERNITY—Based 
on James Jones book on brutality 
of army life, this one is no en- 
couragement to enlistment. Capi- 
tol, B'way & 5ist St. 

COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW—John Bar. 
rymore in reissue of Elmer fice 
classic. Trans-Lux 72d St., 346 E. 
72 


THE 


SEA AROUND US—Docu- 
mentary. Trans-Lux 60th, Madi- 
son & 60th St. 

STALAG 17—Astor, B’way & 45th. 

SEVEN DEADLY SINS—(Fr.-It.) 7 
short films, one per sin. Paris, 
4 W. 58th St. 

JULIUS CAESAR — Shakespeare 
makes the big screen. Booth 
Theatre, 45th St., W. of B'way. 


Reserved seats. 


Special 
CLUB CINEMA, 6th Ay. bet. 9-10 
Sts. 1 showing, 9:15 pm. The 
Jackie Robinson = Story (1952) 


with Jackie playing himself. Sept, 
4-6. 

THALIA INTL. FILM FESTIVAL, 
95th & Bway. AC 2-3370.. 

2 by Cocteau: Eagle With 2 Heads 
& The Storm Withia (Les Parents 
Terrivies), Sat., Sept. 5. 

Confessions of a Rogue (Fr., 
vet) & Facts of Love (Br. 
edy), Sun., Sept. 6. 

Robt. Flaherty's The Vitan (Michel- 


Jou- 
com- 


angelo biog.) & Sasha Guitry's 
Pearls of the Crown, Mon, 
Sept. 7. 

Life Begins Tomorrow (Fr. semi- 
documentary with Sarte, Picasso, 
(other notavles) & The Brave 
Don't Cry (Br. miners), Tues., 
Sept. 8. 

Berlin-Alexanderplatz & Peddler 
and the Lady (It... Magnanl), 


Wed., Sept. 9. 

In the Circus Arena (Russ.-Chinese 
circus) & The Children (Swedish 
comedy), Thurs., Sept. 10. 

Compliments of Mr, Flow (Fr., 
Jouvet) & Fernandel in Pagnol's 
Topaze, Fri., Sept. 11. 


55TH ST. PLAVHOUSE, ENGLISH 
me 


REPERTORY, 55th near 
Tth Av. 

Maugham’'s Trio & Dickens’ Great 
Expectations (Guinness), Sept. 
3-5, 

2. thrillers: The Lady Vanishes & 
Dead of Night (both with M. 
Redgrave), Sept. 8-9. 

Noel Coward's Brief Encounter & 


I Know Where I'm Going (Wendy 
Hiller), Sept. 10-12. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 
53d St. Shows 3 & 5:30 p.m. 
Films of Ernst Lubitsch series. 
Desire (1936), Dietrich & Cooper, 
thru Sept. 6. 
A Royal Scandal (1945), 
head, Sept. 7-13. 


Manhattan 

AMERICAN, 236 E. 3d St. Broken 
Accow & When My Baby Smiles 
At Me, Sept. 8-9; Jazz Singer 
(Danny Thomas & Peggy Lee) & 
San Antoine, Sept. 10-11; Time 
of Their Life & Trail of Robin- 
hood, Sept. 12. 


T. Bank- 


ART, 36 E. 8th St. Fanfan = the 
Talip (Fr.), cont. 
BEVERLY, 3d Av. at 50th St. Great 


Expectations & Gunfighter, Sept. 





6-8; Here Comes Mr. 
Mr. Lucky, Sept. 9-12. 
BRYANT, 42d, W. of 6th Av. My 
Gal Sal & Brave Bulls, Sept. 5-8; 
Union Station & Viva Zapata, 
Sept. 9-11. 
85TH ST, TRANSLUX, 85th & Mad- 


Jordan & 


ison. FILM FESTIVAL: Gvodbye 
My Fancy, Sept. 7; Streetcar 
Named Desice, Sept. 8; Glass 


Menagerie, Sept. 9; The Suspect, 


Sept. 10; Green For Danger, 
Sept. 11. 

8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE, 52 W. 8th 
St. Bowery to Bway & OX Bow 
Incident, Sept. 5; Streetcar 
Named Desire, Sept. 6-8; J. Ar- 
thur Rank’s Long Memory (John 
Mills) & It Started in Paradise, 
Sept. 9-15. 

5TH AV. PLAYHOUSE, 5th Av. at 


13th St. Shaw's Caesar and Cleo- 
patra (Br.) & Dead of Night (Br., 
M. Redgrave), thru Sept. 10. 

520 ST. TRANSLUX, Lexington & 
52d. Lili, cont 

FINE ARTS, 58th bet. Park-Lexing- 
ton. The Cruel Sea, (Br. docum.— 
type from Monsarrat novel, cont.) 

GRAMERCY, Lexington & 23d St. 
Lady Vanishes (1939, M. Redgrave 
& M. Lockwood), & Hidden Room 
(both Br.), Sept. 5-8. 

GREENICH, Greenich Av. at 12 St. 
Kontiki & Rashomon, thru Sept. 
5; Anna (It.) & Ruby Gentry, 
Sept. 6-8: Girt Friday & Brave 
Bulls, pt. 9-11. 

GUILD, 33 W. 50th. A Queen Is 
Crowned (docum., Olivier narrat- 
ing), cont. 

GRANDE, 160 E. 86th St. State Fair 


(1945, Rodgers & Hammerstein 
music and songs &Virginia City, 
Sept. 7-8 
HEIGHTS, Wadsworth & 18Ist St 
Face to Face & Under the Red 
Sea (documen.), Sept. 9. 
MIDTOWN, B'wayv & 100th. Amaz- 


ing M. Fabray (Fr.) & Miss Kob- 
inhood (Br.), Seng. 5-8; The diutg- 
gier & Lost Comanchos, Sept. 9-11. 


PLAZA, 58th & Madison. Below the 
Sahara (color docum.) cont. 
STUYVESANT, 189 2d Av. He Ran 


All the Way & Rose of Wash- 
ington Square, Sept. 5; American 
in Paris, Sept. 6-7; O. Henry's 
Full House, Sept. 10-11. 
WAVERLY, 6th Av. at 3d St. Destry 
Kides Again (1939, Dietrich) & 
Hired Wife, Sept. 5-6; Mate War 
Bride & Rawhide, Sept. 8-10 
WORLD, 153 w 49th. Rome 
Eleven O'Clock (It.), cont. 


Bronx 
DOVER, 1723 Boston Rd. Face to 
Face & Under the Red Sea (doc- 
umentary), Sept. 9-15. 


Actors mobile group 


sets fall plans 
The Actors’ Mobile Theatre, 
an interracial group, has an- 


nounced it will expand its 
program to. include regular 
performances of new and 


classic plays at its new theatre 
at 430 Av. of Americas (9th 
St.), which it will share jointly 
with Club Cinema. The first 
production .of the season will 
be “The Madwoman of Chail- 
lot,” opening early in Novem- 
ber. AMT’s objective is to 
organize a self-sustaining com- 
pany to produce modern and 
classic plays in repertory. 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 11—SEVEN 


WEEKS ONLY—IN ENGLISH 


RE-OPENS SEPT. 11—SEVEN WEEKS ONLY 


“THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM” 





with Merris Carnovsky, Howard Da Silva, Ruby Dee, Jack Gilford, Will Lee. 


“Acting, staging, costuming and music are first rate.” 
ATKINSON, Times 

“A warm aed txhilarating experience.”"—RICK, Pont 
“Warm comedy, beguiling theatre.'"—SHARFFER, Eugle 


PLEASE ORDER FROM INDICATEO OPEN DATES 
ALL OTHER PERFORMANCES SOLD OUT 


EVENINGS AVAILABLE: 








SerpTemeer 1963 





OcTroser 1953 


5-8 
Mterts 


rejestactoet 23a 






































MATINEES AVAILABLE: 


Sept. 12, 13, 20, 26, 27; Oct. 3, 16, LA, 


Box-Office Opens Sept. 8 


17, 16, 24, 25, 31; Nov. & 


(1-9 p.m. daily) CO 5-7845 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED NOW 


Eves. at 3:40—$3.60, 3.00. 2.40, 
Mats. Sat. & Sun. at 2:40—$2.40. 1.80, 1.20 
(Please make checks payabie to Rachel Productions: 


BARBIZON-PLAZA THEATRE 5851.46 Avcoue AIR-CONDITIONED 








Bittersweet worid 

On Friday evening, Sept. il, 
“The World of Sholom Alei- 
chem” will reopea tur seven 
weeks at the Barbizon-Plaza 
Theacrer, 58th St. and Sixth Av. 
The dramatization in English 
by Arnold Perl is based on tales 
by Sholom Aleichem and _Isi- 
dore Peretz. Featured in the 
east are Morris Carnovsky, 
Howard da Silva (who also 
directed),Ruby Dee, Jack Gil- 
ford, Will Lee, Gil Green and 
Sarah Cunningham (above). 
Evening performance at 8:30 
Tues, thru Sun. 


AMER. MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, Central Park W. at 
79th St. Exhibit: Live army ants 
from the Barro Colorado Island 
in Panama. Thru Sept. 10. 10-5 
weekdays, 1-5 Sun. & holidays. 
Free. 

MARIONETTE CIRCUS, Dept. of 
Parks. Free. MANHATTAN 

Tues., Sept. 8, 2:30 pm. High- 
bridge Playground, 173d St. & 
Amsterdam Av 

Wed., Sept. 9, 2:30 pm. Thomas 
Jefferson Playground, 112th St, 
& Ist Av. 

Thurs., Sept. 10, 2:30 p.m. Alfred 
E Smith Houses Playground, 
Catherine & Madison Sts 

Fri., Sept. 11, 2:30 pm. Inwood 


Playground, Isham & Seeman Sts. 


AMER. MUSEUM-HAYDEN PLAN- 
ETARIUM, Bist St. & Central 
Park W. Destination Saturn con- 


tinues. An imaginary rocket trip 


to the planet Saturn. Mon.-Fri., 
2, 3:30 & 8:30 pm.;, Sats. 11 a.m., 
2.3, 4, 5 & 8:30 pm.:; Sun., 2, 3, 
4, 5 & 8:30 pm Adults, 65c, 
eves, 95c. Children, 40c 

ICK CAPADES, Madison Sq. Gar- 
den, 8th Av. bet. 49th & 50th 
Sts. Opens Sept 10 thru 20. 
Snow White and the Seven 
Dwaris will be seen for first time 
on ice, Mon.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Sun., 


7 p.m. Children at ¥, price, Sat 





& Sun. mats. 

BKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Park- 
way & Washington Av. Travel 
Cameras Projectors 


City Camera Exchange 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 
(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
Digby 9-2956 

Special Discounts to 
Guardian Readers 














Conrfortably Air Cooled 
SEPT. 4-6 
JACKIE ROBINSON STORY 
The bush leaguer who cracked 
Jim Crow in big time baseball, 
lays himeelf 
1 performance at 9:15 p.m. 
Fri, Sat., Sun. Social from 8 
Sept. 11-13 “Walk In The Sun” 
Members, $1; Non-Members $1.25 
430 Gth Av. 


& 








CLUB CINEMA we. oth st. 
, ) 








Over WNYC 
“MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS,” 
new stries of music appreciation 
programs consists of instru. 
mental and vocal works. Satur- 
days beginuing Sept. 5 from tt 


to 11:30 a.m. 

“WAYS OF MANKIND,” Natt. Assn. 
of Educational Broadcasters in a 
new 13-week series dealing with 
the general pattern of behavior, 


studying various races of the 
world, Starting Sept, 6, from 
1-1:30) p.m, 


THEATER SEMUENAR’S 8-sevies pro- 
gram of outstanding lectures, dis- 
cussions and readings on Shakes- 


peare and stage direction by 
well-known personalities of the 
theater. Every Sun. begioning 
Sept. 6 from 3 to 4:30 p.m 

Sept. G6—Eva Le Gallienne on “Act-* 
ing Shakespeare.” 

Sept. 183—Lawrence Langner dis- 


Revival of 
America.” 


cusses “The Classical 
Shakespeare in 


Other selected WNYC pro- 
grams listed below. 

SAT., SEPT... 5 — “Shakespeare's 
Other Stratford,” special doeu- 
mentary program dealing with 
the impact of the first Shakes- 
peare Festival held in the little 


of Stratford, 
Guinness. 


town 
Alec 
p.m, 
SAT... SEPT. 12—We Saw Tomor- 
row, UN series of dramatic eye- 
witness accounts of reporters who 


Canada, with 
others. 8:30-8:55 


travelled through eight Latin- 
American countries, with tape- 
recorded voices. Melvyn Douglas, 


narrator. 8:30-9 p.m. 









films for older children. Mon. & 
Wed. at 2 p.m. Free 
e 

You can get hundreds of list- 
Ings of children’s activitles — 
many free, many listed nowhere 
else — for every day of the 
moath, in advance! For one year 
subscription (1% Monthty issues) 
just send $2 with name and ad- 
dress to Box MC, Guardian, 17 


Murray St., New York City 7. 





£ 
Mrs. Santiago’s claim 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
[ was terribly shocked the othec 
day when [ read an article in your 
paper praising Mrs. Laura Santiago 


a so-called leader of this district 
I personally feel that you have 
wrongly evaluated the merits of 
the said lady as she has never 


accomplished what she claims to 


have performed 

I happen to be the leader of the 
14th Assembly District ot the 
American Labor Party in Manhat- 
tan—and I can definitely state that 
Mrs, Santiago has not won the 


respect of the Puerto Rican people 
in this district as she has not done 
anything worth mentioning. As to 
her statement concerning ex-Con- 
gressman Vito Marcantonio, it ap- 
pears that she is talking through 
her hat. The Mayoralty election of 
1949 as well as the Congressional 
election of 1950 definitely prove 
that the Puerto Rican people sol- 
idly support Marcantonio. The re- 
Sults of the said elections is a 
matter of record which cannot be 
challenged by Mrs. Santiago nor by 
any other person who attempts to 
build up a reputation in the dis- 
trict through false and mislead- 
ing information. 

The people of our district do 
come to our clubs for assistance 
in their various problems. Neither 
Mrs. Santiago's group nor any other 
entity in the community even at- 
tempts to render such services 

Francisoo Achitta 

Ia the course of a news story om 
the Puerto Rican voters in the New 
York election, the GUARDIAN 
(8/19/53) quoted Mrs. Santiago as 
saying: “We took the Puerto Ricans 
away from Marcantonio.” Ht alse 
described her participation in «a 
delegation te the Mayor on prob- 
lems of the Puerto Ricans. 


The story was an objective re- 
port. It did not contain “praise” 
of Mrs. Santiago, nor did it in- 


dicate acceptance of her claim, The 
(sUARDIAN is well aware that the 
i4th A.D. ALP Club has helped 
scores of people and we say more 
power to Mr, Achilla and his fel- 
low club members, We are giad to 
publish his letter. Ed 
a yi 
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AS THE WORLD WATCHED THE UN VOTE ON INDIA 





U.S. prestige hits new low 


By Kumar Goshal 
Guardian staff correspondent 
UNITED NAT.ONS, N.Y. 
NSIDE the air-conditioned UN com- 
mittee rooms last week, away from 
the record heat that engulfed the city, 
there was a high sense of excitement 


‘epared to vote on the composition of 
the political conference for peace in 
Korea, There was talk of an allied split 


Ss the Political and Security Committee 


(and more than talk), of surprise 
moves, of unlooked for dramatic in- 
cidents. 

The surprises did not come. When 


the voting was over, the excitement 
remained and there was plenty of talk 
—about the crudest display yet of 
American steamroller diplomacy. The 
U.S. won a “victory” in denying India 
a place at the conference; but it Jost 
what respect it still commanded in the 
world’s glass house. 
TWIST OF THE WRIST: 
Times reported (8/30): 

At the end of the session, a dele- 
gate who had voted against India was 
asked what his reasons had been. He 
grabbed his wrist, gave his arm a 
twist, and walked away. 
Canada’s Ottawa Journal 


zene N.Y. 


found it 
. disturbing to see Uncle Sam whip 
17 South American countries into 
line to enforce upon the world an 
Asian peace not to the world’s )iking 
It asked the Canadian government to 
inform the U.S. State Dept. in the 
strongest terms that, in its view, U.S 
policy in Asia “is capable of doing al- 


most incredible and perhaps irreparable 
harm.” 

When Soviet delegate-Vishinsky ac- 
cused U.S. delegate Lodge of taking a 
“master race” approach to Asia, Lodge 
replied heatedly: 


“You gentlemen can look 
around New York ... go to Wash- 
ington ... go anywhere in America 
and see for yourselves—in the city 
haJJs, in the state capitals, in the na- 
tional government, in business, in 
Jabor, and in the professions. Where 
is the master race in al] these places? 
Who is it?” 


SIMPLE, ISN’T JT? These remarks 
moved the N.Y. Post (8/31) to com- 
ment: 

Now our chief spokesmen at the 


UN seem chiefly inierested in making 

simple-minded speeches and posing 

for bellicose pictures that will win 

Republican votes next year in isola- 

tionist territory. 

Before the vote there were the usual 
huddles and whispered conferences in 
the delegates’ lounge, the “leaks” to 
favored correspondents that the British 
Cabinet had decided at a special meet- 
Ing to compromise and avoid an open 
split with the U.S. Lodge, grinning 
confidently, strutted about like a foot- 
ball tackle. India’s delegate, Krishna 
Menon. cane in hand, rushed in and 
out of the Jounge. The spreading rumor 
that India would withdraw brought the 
Indian delegation’s hot denia) te this 
correspondent In the debate Lodge 
spoke as though the outcome were pre- 
determined 





The the resolution to 


down by population. 


vote on 


(suatemala 
Indonesia 


12.000 .000 
11,000,000 


Afshanistan 
Australla 





18,000,000 Iran 
10,400,000 Iraq 
Canada 14,000,000 Lebanon 
Czvechosiovakia 12.500,000 Liberia 
Denmark 4,000 000 Mexico 
Eg pt 21.000.000 New Zealand 
Ethiopia 15,000,000 Norway 


Total for: 560,375,000. 
India and China 


Bolivia 3.000.000 heuador 
Brazil 52 000,000 hi Salvador 
«hile 6.000000 hormosa 
Colombia 71.000 000 (reece 
Costa Riea R25 MM Haiti 

Cuba 5.500 000 Honduras 


2.000, 000 


359,125,600. 


Dem. Republic Nicaragua 


Total against: 


Istael 
Loxembourg 
Netherlands 
Philippines 


152,445,000. 


17,000,000 
500,000 
43.000 ,000 
145,000 


Argentina 
Belgium 
Prance 
Iceland 


Total abstentions: 


It was common knowledge im the 





seat 


In favor of seating India (27) 


Total for with 
(China favored India’s participation) : 


Against seating India (21) 


Abstentions 


3.000.000 Pakistan 715,000 000 
2.000.000 Panama #00 000) 
7508 000 Paraguay 1,500,000 
7,500,000 tera 4.500 0% 
3.000.000 vu. S.A 166 000.000 
1.500.000 Venezuela 5,000,000 
1.000 ,000 Wieeyuay 2,000,000 
f 
(11) 
1.500.000 Vhathand 19,000,000 
300 000 Turkey 21,000,000 
10.0046) 000 %. Africa 12,000,000 | 
20.006,.000 i 
UN that without U.S. pressure, most 


of those abstaining would have voted for India. 


India was revealing when broken 


3.000.000 Potand 25,000.000 


77000 COU Suodi Arabla 6,500,000 
26.000 000 Swedea 7.0060 00 
5.000 008 Syria 2.000, 000 
1.000.000 thraine 40.000 000 
2.500 C00 us. S. RB, 149.600.0006 
26.006 000 tow. 5O.475.000 
2,000 000 Vemen 5.000000 
3,000,000 VYugestavia 16,000 000 


India: 916,006,000. Tetal for with 
3,391 ,375,000. 








ra 


“Where is the 


Delegates of the socialist countries 
supported India; of the Asian countries 
only Pakistan voted with the U.S. 
Although the move to seat India had 
been offered by four Commonwealth 
nations, Britain gave only tepid sup- 
port to India, and Australia almost 
begged India to withdraw. 


THE WINNAH! Krishna Menon, in a 
rambling speech, took an above-the- 
battle attitude; he neither withdrew nor 
did he fight for a favorable verdict. He 
denied there was conflict between India 
and the U.S., noted that he and Lodge 
had been photographed together. ‘At 
this point Lodge beamed at Menon, 
gave him a boxer’s above-the-head 
hand-shake.) 

Although India received a majority of 
votes in the Political Committee it was 
far from the two-thirds majority re- 
guired in the Assembly. When the full 
assembly met, Krishna Menon asked 
that the vote not be taken. Ht was not. 

Despite the pressure, many delegates 
voted for India to demonstrate their 
refusal to knuckle under. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the brief As- 
sembly session was the increasing num- 
ber of nations which voted against the 
U.S. or abstained. 

The Assembl9 approved the proposal 
submitted by the U.S. and 14 of its 


in orgy of arm-twisting 


INDIA’S KRISHNA MENON and U.S.’s HENRY LODGE 


master race? Who is it?” 






This would allow only 
the belligerents and the U.S.S.R— 
should the other side desire it’—to 
participate in the political conference. 
The Seviet proposal for a broader com- 
position ef the UN team—an idea 
known te be favored by such U.S. allies 
as Britain and France—was rejected. 
The Assembly instructed both the U.S. 
and UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold to 
communicate the results to the N. 
Koreans and Chinese, and Hammar~ 
skjold was told to report back. 


CARROT OR CLUB? In the wake of 
the steamreller the U.S. delegation 
made it known that it would support 
Mme. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, sister of 
India’s premier, for president of the 
General Assembly's eighth session con- 
vening Sept. 15. There were questions 


allies in Korea. 


in the UN: Was the U.S. using the 
“carrot and the club” method with 


India? Was it publicly supporting Mme. 
Pandit and privately telling the Latin 
American bloc to work for her defeat? 
INS ryeporied (N.Y. Jeurnal-American 
8/31) 


The U.S. in’ supporting Mme. 
Pandit will) make it unmistakably 
clear that should she be elected any 
raove by India’s V.K. Krishna Menon 
io take advantage of her position 
will be ehallenged. 





Bar Assn. declares war on ‘communists ; 
Brownell seeks to wreck Lawyers Guild: 


N Aug. 25 in Boston, at the 76th 

convention of the American Bar 
Assn., the ABA’s House of Delegates 
unanimously adopted a report declar- 
ing membership in the Communist 
Party “incompatible and inconsistent 
with membership at the bar.” It asked 
that the Attorney General and loca) bar 
find ways to disqualify 
lawyers. Two days Jater 
Atty. Gen. Brownell told the ABA that 
the Natl. Lawyers Guild, as “legal 
mouthpiece” of the Communist Party, 
had been ordered to show cause why it 
shouldn't be listed as a “subversive” 
Organization by his office. 

The ABA report was made by its spe- 
eial Committee to Study Communist 
Strategy and Objectives set up last 
winter with witch-hunting former Sen. 
O’Conor (D-Md.) as chairman. The 
committee reported that Jawyers on 
the ABA’s own list of “subversives” 


should be encouraged to go before Con- 
gressional Committees and “give frank 
testimony.” This meant, said Federated 
Press (8/26) 

. first, admission of past commu- 
nist party membership, then denun- 
ciation of communism, and finally, 
identification of others as commu- 


nists. ray 
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GUILD FIGHTS BACK: Browne)l’s 
guick follow-up of the ABA’s suggestion 
was sandwiched between a_ general 
statement on Jaw enforcement (with 
special reference to interstate viola- 
tions) and an attack on “foreign-born” 
criminals possibly subject to deporta- 
tion. He said he had studied evidence 
against the Lawyers Guild with special 
care because it had attracted 
“very wel] known and completely 
Joyal American citizens, including 
many colored members whe found it 


would admit them at a time when 
our American Bar Assn. failed to 
do so.” 

The Guild leadership answered 


promptly. Its president, Ear] B. Dicker- 
son, declared Brownell’s charges to be 
“without foundation” and pledged an 
all-out fight. Said Dickerson: 


“The Natl Lawyers Guild is the 
mouthpiece for no party or doctrine 
except the American doctrine of 


freedom and civil liberties for all. As 
Sen. William Langer of N. Dakota 
said in a speech Sept. 20, 1950, en- 
titled ‘Nail. Lawyers Guild—Legal 
Bulwark of Demoeraey’: ‘In my 
opinion the lawyers in the Natl Law; . 


4 
$ 


yers Guild are just as loyal as any 
Senator upen this [Senate] floor.’ ” 


WHAT ABA IS: Other Guild members 
declared that its very existence chal- 
Jenged the ABA’s treatment of Negro 
Jawyers. Though Negroes fought for 
years to be admitted to ABA, not until 
the Guild was formed in 1936 did the 
ABA open its doors to a token number. 
Only recently did it delete from its 
application form references to a can- 
didate’s color and race. 


The ABA has been likened in the field 
of law te the Natl. Assn. of Manufac- 
turers in the industrial field. Contrary 
ie common belief membership in the 
ABA is not required for the practice of 
law except in a few states, California 
and Michigan among them. 


Asked by the GUARDIAN how the 
Natl. Lawyers Guild regarded the At- 
torney General’s “subversive” list as a 
whole, Robert Silberstein, exec. secy., 
said the Guild had opposed it from the 
first as legal, and that it would con- 


tinue to oppose the maintenance of 
the tisi and the threat of being put 
on the list , ies ‘ 
‘ Py ? ' > e< 
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War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 

its threats, Washington had settled for 
now, James Reston (N.Y. Times, 8/12) 
said, on “a policy of all mischief short 
of actual war.” 
THE FAR EAST: Washington's moves 
to block a Korean settlement had al- 
ready taken it dangerously far out on 
a limb. The N. Y. Post’s comment (8/26) 
on the U.S. “victory” over India in the 
UN (see p. 5) was: HOW TO CARRY 
A PRECINCT AND LOSE THE WORLD. 
But with arrogant contempt for world 
opinion, the U.S. was already pushing 
its allies into line for a joint “crack- 
down” on any attempt at the Sept. 15 
Assembly session to revise the Korean 
conference or to admit China to the 
UN (N.Y. Journal American,’8/31). 

Washington’s policy could be under- 
stood only if Soviet delegate Vishinsky’s 
charge—that designs are being made 
“right under our very eyes” to torpedo 
the Korean conference and resume the 
war—were true. Adding substance to 
the charge were Senate majority leader 
Knowland’s conferences with S. Korean 
president Rhee in Seoul, and the report 
that former 8th Army Commander Gen. 
Van Fleet will command the S. Korean 
Army. But such plans were less likely 
to succeed in Korea than anywhere else 
in the world. 


GERMANY: In Europe too the rigid 
policy was preparing new shambles for 
the U.S. Further steps in the “psy- 
chological war” against E. Germany 
were reported in the works. Newsweek 
(8/24) said U.S. allies wouldn't like 
them, “but from now on you can ex- 
pect the opinions of our allies ... to 
carry much less weight with the Ad- 
ministration.” 
Marquis Childs 


"al 


(N.Y. Post, 8/24) 
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Drawing by Fred Wright 
“Let’s change it so it just says 
‘All men are created’ , , .” 


said Washington has rejected Chur- 
chill’s proposal for top-level talks with 
Moscow because it believes “that a 
breakdown in the Soviet Empire is not 
only possible but probable.’ This: was 
the delusion that destroyed Hitler. 

The policy faced a test in the Sept. 6 
W. German elections. The opposition 
Social Democrats who put four-power 
talks and a united Germany ahead of 
Germany’s integration with the West, 
have campaigned opportunistically. 
They have veered between an almost 
neutralist position and bipartisanship 
with Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrats in rejecting negotiation 
with E. Germany. But their victory, 
Business Week (8/29) said, would force 
“painful re-examination” of U.S. 
policies. . 


THE PITFALLS: U.S. hopes ride with 
Adenauer’s bid for re-election. But even 
an Adenauer victory will not, as the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune pointed out 
(8/30), “in itself assure the success” 
of U.S. policies. There are two reasons: 

1. The European Army is already 
dead. Neither an Adenauer victory nor 
French ratification (increasingly un- 
likely) could revive it. An Adenauer 
victory could lead to a new military 
alignment based on the U.S., W. Ger- 
many and Franco Spain. But this would 
sooner or later split the anti-Soviet 
coalition and possibly brimeg closer the 
conflict between the capitalist powers 
which Stalin foresaw. 

2. German nationalism, once it has 
got what it wants from’ Washington, 
may try,to make its own terms with 
Moscow. Soviet proposals for a four- 
power solution of the German question 
are being offered over the heads of the 
German nationalists. Adenauer, an ar- 
dent German nationalist, naturally op- 
poses this. But should these proposats 
be rejected and nationalism become 
resurgent in W. Germany, an Adenauer 
attempt to treat with the U.S.S.R. 
cannot be ruled out. 


ROAD TO SECURITY: In an inter- 
view with the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung (7/7), Adenauer made clear 
that once W. Germany had become 
dominant in the European Defense 
Community (EDC), it would make its 
own decisions about relations with 
Russia. Referring to his country as “a 
third force,” he said: 

“The economies of Germany and 
Russia once before complemented 
each other. ... The economy of an 
integrated Europe, including Ger- 
many, could offer even more. The 
greater the economic meshing |be- 
tween W. Europe and the U.S.S.R.] 
the greater the political security.” 
Thi, as well as Bonn’s recent pro- 

posal—-that EDC offer Moscow a non- 
aggression pact—are, in part, election 
maneuvers designed to offset the ef- 
fect of the Soviet H-bomb announce- 
ment and Soviet Premier Malenkoy’s 
warning that W. Germany’s integra- 
tion with the West will make German 
unity impossible. - ut they also show 
how strong are the basic forces mak- 
ing for settlement and the shrewd 
realpolitik of the German nationalists. 
Secy. Dulles’ initial denial that Bonn 





Isn't this where we came in? 





Nazi-style guards stand before Field Marshal Kesselring as he addressed a 

political rally in Giessen, W. Germany, this summer. Kesselring was sentenced 

to death by a British military court in 1947 for murdering 335 Italian partisans. 

He was named ds a right-wing candidate in the September 6 elections, but 
: later withdrawn. 


had made such a _ proposal showed 
Washington's patent disapproval. 


ONE WAY OUT: The Western note 
sent Moscow on election eve was geared 
to “political warfare” objectives rather 
than “a quest for agreement with 
Moscow which is not imminent,” as 
Harold Callender had earlier said it 
would be (NYT, 8/27). Full agreement 
on such a note among the Big Three 
means, he said, that Churchill “has 
abandoned at least for the present,” 
his May proposals for top level talks 
aimed at settlement, 


Negotiation, however, offers Wash- 
ington the only way out of the giant 
dilemmas its policies have created. But 


~ 











An vere: 


Liberation, Parts 

“We're not supposed to admit anyone 

without the password but we see so 
few women here .. .” 


its , obviously tougher stand against 
negotiation, its towering arrogance, 
show the ascendancy of the _ go-it- 
aloners as U.S. alliance-policy col- 
lapses. The go-it-aloners frankly ad- 
vocate war. 


OPPORTUNITY: In this “intermis- 
sion period,” however, the American 
people have a real chance to defeat 
this war policy. That the go-it-aloners 
recognize this is apparent in the in- 
tensification of the witch-hunt. The 
Report of the Jenner Internal Security 
subcommittee, which reduces the popu- 
lar achievements of the Roosevelt era 
to a “Communist conspiracy,” is de- 
Signed to drive out of public life any- 


who disagrees with the eo-it-alone 
policy. Atty.-Gen. Brownell’s — state~ 
ment that “the Communists in the 
U.S. are a greater menace now than 
ever” shows the extent to which this 
represents official policy. 

But with a Korean truce achieved 
despite Washington's efforts, with the 
alliance-policy crumbling, and the 
world situation favoring settlement 
the opportunity is present to force 
American policy into step with the 
rest of the world 


one—of whatever political complexion 





Gentlemen of Wall St., Pals 
of the Pentagon, 

I think you dip your pens in 
blood instead of ink 
You claim to love and lead 

mankind. Perhaps. 
Then how” explain 
peace hopes gain 
Your stocks and bonds col- 
lapse? 


when 


J. S. Wallace 
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Atomic energy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Space gives them time to send up the 
planes and rockets, to seek shelter, to 
turn off lights and radio stations—to 
try not just once, but again and again, 
to bring down the bomber as it flies 
overhead. 


Not so Britain, France, W. Germany 


@:: Japan. They cannot defend them- 


selves with space or time. They are 
crowded with targets and are tightly- 
knit economically. Against these states 
jt seems probable that today an attack 
in force with atom and hydrogen will 
prove decisive. These countries cannot 
defend themselves against air attack. 

A sober military analysis leads to the 
conclusion that almost no political rea- 
sons could convince responsible leaders 
of a state like Britain or Japan or 
France to engage in a war where atomic 
weapons could be used today. Their 
strategy must be neuirality. 
STRATEGY OF OFFENSE: 
mistake: even the biggest 
would suffer terribly under 


Make no 
countries 
full-scale 








But the 
grandiose 
bomber command and their perform- 
ance against modern interception and 


atomic attack 
iween the 


difference be- 
plans of the 


detection over big distances seems 
reduce the impact from a 


mere brutal onslaught. 


~ The SAC’s strategy is a strategy of 
offense. 1t is founded by its own claims 
not on saving American cities, but in 


retaliating for their destruction. Its 
targets are the homes and lives of the 
civilian population. Pin-point bombing 
with atomic bombs is cant, as indeed 
it almost always was with plain TNT. 

The commanding general of SAC, 


tough Curtis LeMay, learned his ruth- 
Jessness against the almost undefended 
and quite inflammable cities of Japan. 
It is a poor analogy. He flew his planes 
from nearly unpeopled island bases 
across empty seas to an enemy weak- 
ened mortally by blockade and without 
a chance to retahHate in any way. 


ONE TERRIBLE FACT: In Germany, 
when about one-third of all the homes 
of the city-dwellers were destroyed 
from the air, war production continued 
to rise! The terrible fact is that stra- 
tegic bombers finally hurl their weap- 
ons against the civil population, the 
biggest target. But the war machine 
of the enemy continues its strength by 
grasping for itself more of the remain- 
ing production effort as long as the 
state remains in power. 


The SAC’s is a strategy of contempt. 
It says that the people will break some- 
how. But in a big country, especially 
if the matter is not one-sided, there 
is room for grave doubt. 

The SAC has a hair-trigger strategy 
as well. LeMay says he is instantly 
ready for war. In the summer of 1951, 
far inland in N. Louisiana, even the 
cooks at one of his bases carried rifles 
and ammunition slung over their chef’s 
smocks! (Life). Hair-trigger readiness 
may be part of such a job; but it plain- 
ly does not fit a man of that kind for 
any claim to sober or responsible stra- 
tegic leadership. 


THE DANGER: The feverish rate of 
building bases, buying planes, expand- 
ing the SAC—all this is part of the 
picture. A force built for offensive stra- 
tegy is the military counterpart of a 
politieal decision for preventive atomic 





Can we have peace? 


The best example of original en- 
terprise by a local peace group that 
the GUARDIAN has seen in a long 
time is a 25c ‘(20 for $4) pamphlet. 
cheaply produced but easy to read, 
relating the positive problems of a 
peace economy to the labor picture 
as it now is in the State ‘of Connec- 
ticut.) It is called Can We Have 
Peace & Prosperity? and published 
by the Conn. Peace Council, PO Box 
145, Bridgeport, Conn. Peace groups 
are urged to get a copy and consider 
doing this job for their own State. 














war. That is why the SAC is danger- 
ous, why its leaders are poor advisers 
on military policy, why its political 
power must be opposed. (It has a few 
firm friends in Congress, like Rep. 
Yorty [R-Calif.}] from an _ airplane- 
building district, and Sen. Symington 
\D-Mo.] ex-Secy. of Air, and many 
more powerful sympathizers). 

That is why it may one day seek 
public allies among the most reaction- 
ary figures in American public life. 
Open alliance in Washington between 
men like McCarthy and leaders of the 
SAC, dominant group in the Air Force, 
will be a sign of real danger. 


THE GREAT FIGHT: This battle has 
already been joined. Like most great 
issues in the current administration, 
the decision has not yet been made. 
But for a couple of years, the SAC and 
its friends have fought against a slow- 
ly-growing realization in Washington 
of the facts of military life today. 

In Fortune (5/53) a strong attack 
was launched against scientific advisers 
who have repeatedly pointed out the 
fallacy of the SAC ideas of war—who 
have sought, so Fortune says, to “re- 
turn the battle to the battlefield” by 
foreswearing the use of long-range 
bombers against.cities. They have called 
for greater expenditure of U.S. defense 
money for defense, not for offense, 
even when it is called retaliatory. They 
see the present offensive balance of the 
U.S. armed forces, largely through the 
inflation of SAC, as “not so much a 
shield as a goad.” 

These are technical judgments. But 
they confirm, as strategy always does, 
the changing political temper of the 
era. Progressives can and must learn 
to understand and use these facts. 
They interact in a deep way with the 
opinions and actions of the people 
among whom politically aware citizens 


ean alone exert their influence. 


THE PROSPECT: What can we expect 
and seek? A gradual reorientation of 


American policy would seem to be in ~ 


order—less offense and more defense. 
This would not hold promise for the 
long-run, but would be a stepping-stone 
to sanity. 

There is a real solution: negotiations 
on the critical issues of our time, with 
the great powers agreeing to rid them 
selves, step by step, of the weapons of 
mass destruction. Such an agreement 
need be based not on human sanity but 
on a good hard look at the military 
facts. 

British correspondent Philip Deane, 
in a book published after his release 
from a N. Korean prison camp, wrote 
of a drive from Pyongyang to the Man- 
churian border in April, 1953. All road 
bridges were functioning perfectly; 
trains were going; he counted 1,000 
trucks southbound in one night. He 
wrote: 

“The communications,’ a N. Korean 
colonel told me, ‘‘are working as they 
have never worked before.” .. And 
along the road, on both sides, every 
town, every village was completely de- 
stroyed. Somehow it did not make 
sense. 

That is the U.S. Air Force. It does 
not make sense. It is cruelly inhuman, 
It will not work. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeonouuesesoees, 
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now! Send $3 for Guitar Meth- rs 

od, $2 for Piano Method to: 

LORRIE, 272 E. 199th St., N. Y. 58 

FREE! Words and music of 
100 peoples’ songs if 
you act NOW. 


Reading time 10 minutes. 
Give copies to your friends 


Send orders to: 
BELFRAGE DEFENSE FUND 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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LINENS 


PEPPERELL WHITE MUSLIN SHEETS. CANNON COLORED PILLOW CASES. 
72x108. 140 threads to the inch. 2 Percale 45x38'2. 180 threads to the 
to package. Shipping wet. 4 Ibs. inch. 2 to package. Blue, yellow, 
green, pink. 


List Price Guard. Price 
~ List Price Guard. Price 
$6.98 $5.49 for 2 $2.50 $1.80 for 2 
811x108. S: s ab " 
: ae io ace Guard. Price PACIFIC CONTOUR WHITE SHEETS. 
$7.58 $5.98 for 2 Twin size. Pre-built corners fit 


snugly to mattress. 2 to package. 
Shipping wet. 4 Ibs. 
List Price Guard. Price 


$7.00 $5.20 for 2 


PEPPERELL WHITE PERCALE SHEETS. 
72x108. 180 threads to the inch, 
2 to package. Shipping wet. 4 lbs. 


List Price Guard. Price Full size. Same as — er 
7.58 5.98 for 2 List Price Guard. Price 
$ . $7.98 $5.80 for 2 
81x108. Same as above. 
List Price Guard, Price CAST IRON MATTRESS COVER. 
$3.49 $6.30 for 2 Full size 54x76. Unbleached muslin 


Shipping wet. 3 Ibs. 
List Price Guard. Price 
$4.98 $3.60 


39x76. Same as above. 
List Price Guard. Price 


$4.98 $3.60 


DUNDEE FACE TOWELS. 

Gold, blue, rose, green, pink. Mini- 

mum order 6. Shipping wgt. 2 lbs. 
List Price Guard. Price 
6 for $3.90 6 for $3 


DUNDEE BATH TOWELS. 

22x44. Same as above. 
List Price Guard. Price 
6 for $7.75 6for $6 


with zipper. 

PEPPERELL WHITE PILLOW CASES. 

45x36. 140 threads to the inch. 2 
to package. Shipping wet. 1 Ib. 

List Price Guard. Price 


$1.80 $1.40 for 2 


CANNON COLORED PERCALE SHEETS. 
72x108. 180 threads to the inch, 
2 to package. Shipping wet. 4 Ibs, 
Specify blue, yellow, green or pink, 

List Price Guard. Price 


$9.00 $6.80 


81x108. Same as above. 
List Price Guard, Price 


$10.00 $7.20 for 2 


Twin size. 





CAMFIELD TOASTER 


Rated “best” by an independ- 
ent consumer research org, 
Chrome finished. 2-slice toast- 
er. Operates from either side. 
Fully automatic. Pop-up. Ship- 
ping wet. 8 lbs, 
List Price 


$23.95 


Guard, Price 


$15.95 





MIRRO-MATIC 
4 QUART 
PRESSURE COOKER 


Top rated by an. independ- 
ent consumer research org. 
Automatic pressure control. 





Made of thick gauge, hard 
aluminum alloy. Shipping 
wet. 8 Ibs. 

List Price Guard, Price 
$12.95 $8.69 








t 





Exquisite, 

blouses in 
with blue, red, black or multi- 
color embrodiery to match any 


hand made Magyar RIVAL DELUXE CANOMAT, 

white Swiss voile 

Can opener with magnet. Smooth 

single action. Hangs against wall 

when not used. Shipping wet. 3 Ibs. 

White, red, yellow. 
List Price 


$5.98 


ensemble. Sizes 32 to42. Specify 
color & size. Shipping wet. 1 lb. 
List Price Guard. Price 

$4.95 $3.45 


Guard. Price 


$4.49 





PARCEL POST RATES 
When ordering please determine postage from chart below and 
add to item cost. Shipping weights are noted with each item. Dis- 
tances in chart are determined from New York City. 























ZOnES 
Weight 1-2 3 4 $ & iP t 

ia Up to 150 to | 300 to | 600 to | 1000 to / 1400 to| Over 
Pounds.| Local 150 300 600 1000 1400 1800 1800 
Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles | Miles 

1 $0.15 $0.17 $0.17 $0.19 $0.21 $0.23 $0.25 $0.27 

2 17 .20 21 -24 28 33 ~ Al 

a 18 22 24 29 35 42 48 55 

+ 19 25 .28 34 42 51 60 69 

& .20 27 31 38 45 71 83 

6 .22 35 43 .55 70 83 OT 

7 -23 32 38 48 62 -79 04 1.1 

8 24 42 53 69 88 1.06 1.26 

9 -25 37 45 .67 15 07 1.17 1.39 

10 27 39 49 63 82 1.07 1.29 1.53 
11 .28 41 .62 67 .89 1.16 1.40 1.67 
12 .29 44 56 72 06 1.25 1.62 1.81 
13 0 46 59 -76 1.02 1.34 1.63 1.95 

14 32 49 63 81 1.09 1.44 1.75 2.09 
a .33 51 66 86 1.16 1.53 1.86 2.23 
16 .34 .53 -70 91 1.23 1.62 1.98 2.37 
17 35 -56 .73 05 1.29 1.71 2.09 2.51 
18 37 .68 77 1.00 1:36 1.81 2.21 2.65 
19 33 61 80 1.05 1.43 1.00 2.32 2.79 
20 39 63 84 1.10 1.50 1.99 2.44 2.93 
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ENTERPRISE NO CLAMP MEAT AND 
FOOD GRINDER. 

Table top model. 
clamping down. ‘Tempered 
cutting parts. White only. 


Requires no 
steel 
Ship- 


ping wet. 6 Ibs. 
List Price 
$6.95 


Guard. Price 
$5.25 





AUTOMATIC DEFROSTER. 


Defrosts your refrigerator auto- 

matically. Shipping wget. 2. Ibs. 
List Price Guard. Price 
$7.95 $5.95 





CHECK GBS BEFORE 
YOU BUY 
If you need anything in ap- 
pliances, housewares, linen, cam- 
eras, watches, etc., write us and 
we will Iet you know if we can 
get tt and at what saving. 


_GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 





TOP RATED PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 











ROYAL PORTABLE SMITH CORONA SILENT 


The new, improved portable Page gauge, tabulator, quick- 
with line meter, push button set margin, finger flow keys. 
top, visible tab set, new spe- Specify pica or elite type. 
cial spacer, space selector, Shipped express. 

fibreglass case. Specify pica List Price Guard. Price 


or elite. Shipped express. 
List Price Guard, Price 


$111.78 $81.50 


incl. tax 


$103.58 $74.50 


incl. tax 























SCHICK “20” SHAVER. 
Rated best by ind. consumer re- 
search org. Hi-velocity heads. Light 
weight. High speed. Easy to use. 
Good for beginners. Comes with 
saddle stitched caddie case. AC or 
DC. Shipping wet. 2 lbs. S 
List Price Guard. Price 
$27.50 $20.62 





BOONTONWARE PLASTIC DINNERWARE 


16 pc. Starter Set. Top rated by ind. consumer research org. Made of 
melmac, which does not chip, crack or break. Satiny smooth, smartly 
designed. Comes in beautiful decorator colors: Powder Blue, Golden 
Yellow, Cranberry Red, Sea Foam Green, Stone Grey or Forest Green. 
Written guarantee with every purchase. Consists of 4 cups, 4 saucers 
and 4 6” bread & butter plates, 4 9” dinner plates. Shipping wet. 10 Ibs. 
List Price Guard. Price 
$13.95 $10.95 


5 pe. Presentation Set. Includes one cup, one 
or salad bowl, one 7” dessert or bread & 


saucer, one 16 oz. lug soup 
butter plate. Colors and de- 


scription same as above. Shipping wgt. 5 Ibs. List Price Guard, Price 
$5.50 $4.25 
Additional “open stock” pieces, i.e., sugar bowls, creamers, etc., 


are available on request at similar gavings. 

















TOWN & COUNTRY CUTLERY SET. 


24 pe. service for 6. Stainless steel. 


14444 



































Pakkawood handles, burn & stain 
: resistant. Solidly riveted. Consists 
20% Discount on All Revere of 6 knives, 6 dinner forks, 6 tea- 
or DeJur Cameras spoons, 6 dessert spoons. Chest in- 
Send us model number and 20% cluded, Shipping wet. 4 Ibs. 
discount off list price on any : ‘ List Price Guard. Price 
Revere or DeJur camera or pro- Subortadn a $21.00 $13.49 
jector. Your order will be sent 
to you immediately by express. 
’ _—sae 2 @ 
: 
GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK 
Quantity Size, Color, Description Amount 
I 
POSTAGE 
TOTAL 
THD 4.0 0.000 6006046000060508006000008000600000000000008000 (N. ¥. C. buyers add 3% 
' Sales Tax) 
' Full payment must accompany 
t Address OPPO HR EOOH HEHE HHH EE HEEHEEEEEEEE TEETH EEE ERG all orders. Make checks, money 
: oom payable to GUARDIAN ' 
YIN ; 
{ GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 17 Murray Street, New York 7 -, (ore 
Va ae me - — ‘ 














